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The measure of a democracy is the measure of the freedom of its hum- 


blest citizen. 


—John Galsworthy 


| What could she say to this Negro woman é. 


when there were no words to find? 


Without An Answer 


2 293) 
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Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor 
By Alice Brennan 


in the bus station. She walked 

over and sat down beside me, 

a thin, bent old woman whose 
black face shone moistly from the 
heat. . She dropped one of her many 
parcels, and I stooped and picked 
itup. She smiled at me. There was 
a challenge in her smile. She began 
to talk, and it was almost as if she 
were daring me to make conversa- 
tion with her! 

We talked of many things. Of 
the peace, so newly won; of the 
war-guilt trials; of the boys com- 
ing home now from Europe and the 
Pacific. Her two grandsons had 
fought in Europe. One hadn’t come 
back, and the other, she told me, 
was just out of uniform, 

“I am afraid for him,” she said 
slowly, her eyes anxious. ‘He isn’t 
content to sink back into oblivion; 
to be another black boy pushed 
around by his white masters!” 

I said nothing. I felt helpless, 
and ashamed before her quiet bit- 
terness. 

“It is so hard for one of my race 


YG: WAS the only empty seat 
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to succeed,” she said _ tightly. 
“There is no place for us in your 
world. Our ambition is laughed 
at; our desire to raise ourselves is 
trampled in the dust. We struggle 
from the time we are born until we 
die.”’ Her eyes searched mine for 
the answer. ‘“Why?” 

What could I say? I, always so 
fluent with words, found none in 
answer. 

“You are taught that we are a 
happy race,” she went on bitterly, 
“That we sing . . . that we are 
content with nothing! Your books 

. your moving pictures depict 
us as loyal slaves adoring our mas- 
ters; as happy childlike people sit- 
ting on our porches in our bare 
feet lifting our voices in song!” 

She choked and could hardly go 
on. ‘We're people, just like you 
are. We're human beings who are 
happy and sad, ambitious and lazy, 
good and bad! We're human be- 
ings who, unfortunately have been 
born black in a white man’s world!” 

I said to myself . . . “There must 
be some excuse I can find for my 
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race . . . I cannot sit here dumb 
and make no answer .o this wom- 
an!” 

“We ask only to be treated as 
equals,” she said earnestly. “Is 
that so very wrong? It’s why we 
move into your neighborhoods ; why 
we rebel because you segregate us 

. . because you bar us from your 
restaurants and your cafes and your 
theatres. In some of us this rebel- 
lion comes out in the form of vio- 
lence. It stems from the bitter 
hurt penned up inside us. It is 
wrong that white man and black 
man turn against each other. God 
never meant it to be like this... 
it is man’s doings.” 

Her bus came in and she began 
to gather up her parcels. ‘‘My race 
fought and died in this war just 
ended,” she said bitterly. “Their 
blood spilled on those battle fields, 


and they are just as dead as the 
white man is dead!” She stood up. 
There was tragedy in her. “‘Is it 
wrong to ask to be treated as equals 
in a country that we fought to pre- 
serve, as well as the white man 
did?” 

Still I said nothing. What could 
I say? She walked away from me, 
an old woman stooped with age and 
with tragedy. I watched her shoved 
and pushed by the whites around 
her. 

I was hardly aware when my own 
bus came along. It is a terrible 
thing to be inarticulate with shame 
. . . because a humble black wom- 
an has ripped out your soul... . 
your lovely, gleaming white soul, 
and showed it to you.... 

It is a tragedy when you can find 
no words with which to answer 
her . . . because there are none! 


Let T ine Mtentive 


A FRIEND of mine, a chemist, has a valuable colored cook, 


who has a nine-year-old girl. 


One bright morning the little girl 


was setting the table when the small son of the chemist became 
interrogative. ‘Jenny, do you pray?” the lad questioned. 


“Course, every night.” 


“But do you think,” the boy continued, “that God hears your 
prayers as quickly as those of white children?” 

The girl was confused, dropped the plate she held, but an- 
swered beautifully: “See here, Master Arthur, I pray into God's ears 


and not into his eyes!” 


Pulpit Digest 


| A Negro surgeon creates a new town 
in Mississippi with his missionary work 


OF MOUND BAYOU 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 
By Hodding Carter 


FEW years ago the Mem- 
A phis-bound autoists of the 

Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 

barely slowed down as they 
drove along Highway 61 through 
Mound Bayou, Mississippi. 

There wasn’t much about Mound 
Bayou to make anyone slow down, 
not even a warning road sign. If 
the traveler happened to be a pretty 
well-informed Mississippian he 
knew that the straggling little town 
was an all-Negro settlement, the 
only incorporated all-Negro commu- 
nity in the Mississippi Valley. 

The minority who kept up with 
such matters might know that 
Mound Bayou had been founded by 
a body servant of Jefferson Davis, 
and that Ben Green, its mayor of 
long duration, was a Harvard Law 
School graduate, a practicing attor- 
ney who served in France on the 
staff of the Adjutant General in 
World War I. 

One could pick out a handful of 
presentable homes, a scattered and 


HODDING CARTER is editor of a 
Mississippi daily and author of the novel 
The Winds Of Fear. 5 


threadbare-looking business and res- 
idential section intermixed along 
the dusty dirt and gravel roads bi- 
secting the highway, three or four 
nice-looking brick churches, and, 
two blocks off the highway, a school 
that, for a Negro building, looked 
right good. 

But most everyone would agree 
Mound Bayou wasn’t anything to 
write home about. To the average 
traveler, hastening toward Memphis 
100 miles to the north, or south 
along the Mississippi River to 
Greenville or Vicksburg or Natchez, 
Mound Bayou was just another 
sleepy little cotton town of maybe 
1200 population, and superficially 
no different from a hundred others 
in the cotton belt. 

But four years ago folks began to 
slow down when they drove 
through. And now a lot of the 
drivers on 61 find themselves com- 
ing to an amazed full stop. The 
reason they took a second look four 
years ago was the new, red-brick Ta- 
borian Hospital bordering the east 
side of the highway, financed, de- 
signed, built, staffed and used en- 
tirely by Negroes. A great many 
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Mississippians couldn't believe their 
eyes when they saw Taborian, which 
represents the come-true dream of 
P. M. Smith, a middle-aged Negro 
with a patient, sensitive face and the 
ability to make his people trust him. 

And the reason for today’s full 
stop is the civic facial surgery which 
Taborian’s chief surgeon, Dr. T. R. 
M. Howard, has been performing. 
New buildings, new shrubbery, 
fresh paint. The beginning of a 
zoo. Better homes, definitely up a 
step on the social and economic lad- 
der. A substitute for jook joints. A 
tennis court. There is a playground 
for children, an open-air dance pa- 
vilion, and most unusual of all in 
the Deep South, a swimming pool 
—the first and only Negro swim- 
ming pool in Mississippi. These are 
part of Mound Bayou’s new recrea- 
tion center, called Goodwill Park. 

South of the park stands a little 
gtoup of new concrete-block bunga- 
lows. They are small but signifi- 
cant—the first modern homes ever 
available to Mound Bayou renters. 
There are other improvements, 
among them Doctor Howard's trim 
white-frame clinic, where patients 
often are given vegetable seeds 
along with medical advice, and 
urged to try modern farming ideas 
that are used by Howard himself. 

The Negro surgeon has still other 
aspirations for his town. He plans 
a theatre; and if Mound Bayou be- 
comes what he hopes, there will be 
need for a hotel. 

Goodwill Park includes a restau- 
rant and barbecue pits, far nicer 
than anything Mound Bayou was 
accustomed to. That will make 
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money for its builder, and so will 
the bungalows. So does the farm 
where Howard raises registered 
Holstein and Jersey dairy cattle, 
thoroughbred hogs and 1000 White 
Plymouth Rock chickens. But there 
is more in this than money. How- 
ard is a one-man uplift movement, 
and what he has in mind becomes 
clear through something he said in 
the spotless office of his clinic: 

“I don’t spend much time worry- 
ing about racial problems or ten- 
sions, because I’m too busy trying 
to do something about them. Not 
much speech-making, but doing 
things. Not very many Mississippi 
white men think of coming into Ta- 
bornan Hospital, but they'll look 
over my hogpens and buy thousands 
of dollars’ worth of my hogs. And 
they can’t help seeing the housing 
project or the park and the little 
children looking at the monkeys. It 
doesn’t matter to me whether it’s in 
the operating room, in the hog lot 
or in the monkey pen—just so it 
helps me to put a capital N on the 
word Negro. And I think that the 
Negro who is fortunate enough to 
be able to.do something about racial 
animosity should do it, instead of 
adding to it—and instead of putting 
all the blame on the white man.” 

This one-color town, created to 
be a haven from the race problem, 
was born in a swamp, in steamy cy- 
press lowlands which had one ad- 
vantage: nobody else wanted them. 
The idea dates back to the early 
80's. 

What is now the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad had com- 
pleted its river-paralleling New Or- 
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leans-to-Memphis line. Along the 
right of way through the alluvial 
Delta lay a wilderness of undrained 
land, fever-ridden yet potentially 
rich. It was believed the Negro 
was better able to survive yellow fe- 
ver, malaria, ‘‘swamp air” and heat. 
So the railroad decided this wilder- 
ness could best be exploited by the 
Negro. 

The railroad got in touch with 
Isaiah T. Montgomery, of Vicks- 
burg, who had been a house slave 
of Jefferson Davis in Natchez. 
Montgomery, a self-educated, digni- 
fied Negro with a large personal 
following, was impressed with the 
idea of an all-Negro colony. Se- 
lecting a site for the town, he en- 
listed a young cousin, Benjamin T. 
Green, to join him in sponsoring 
the colony. 

By 1887, a hundred black settlers 
were clearing the forest and build- 
ing cabins. And the little all-Ne- 
gro town has lasted through good 
cotton years and bad, surviving and 
overcoming the one-time forthright 
animosity of the near-by small white 
towns, and a fire which all but 
wiped it off the map. 

About the time Mound Bayou 
was settled, there mushroomed 
throughout the South scores of Ne- 
gto fraternal and benevolent or- 
ganizations, most of them more col- 
orfully ritualistic than financially 
sound. One was the Sir Knights 
and Daughters of Tabor, which 
boasted a mystic link with a secret 
pre-Civil War organization of Ne- 
groes organized to fight for Negro 
freedom, and designed by the 
founder to ‘encourage Christianity, 
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education, morality, temperance, the 
art of governing, self-reliance and 
true manhood and womanhood.” In 
addition, the Sir Knights and 
Daughters of Tabor also did an in- 
surance business on the small week- 
ly-payment plan. 

The Mississippi unit was founded 
in 1889 and thrived despite early fi- 
nancial tangles. Principally respon- 
sible for its success was R. D. Smith, 
a Mound Bayou Negro who served 
as Chief Grand Mentor—or mana- 
ger—from 1893 to 1909. His son, 
P. M. Smith, became head of the 
Mississippi organization in 1926. 
Since that time, the Sir Knights and 
Daughters of Tabor has grown from 
a state membership of less than 
6000 to 40,000, organized into lo- 
cal units called tabernacles and tem- 
ples. 

The lodge offered life, burial, 
sickness and hospital insurance. 
Seven years ago P. M. Smith began 
worrying over the fact that there 
was practically no hospitalization 
for Mississippi Negroes. He began 
the task of raising $100,000. Many 
of his associates said it couldn’t be 
But P. M. Smith got the 
money. 

On February 12, 1942, Taborian 
Hospital opened its doors. It is a 
long, one-story building, adequately 
equipped, but designed for only 
forty-two beds. Now there are sev- 
enty-six. For the members who pay 
a three-dollar-a-year hospital-insur- 
ance premium, the total hospital ex- 
penses are set up at from three to 
eight dollars, depending on the du- 
ration and type of illness. Non- 
membets pay by the day, the high- 
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est rate being five dollars for a 
ptivate room. In the two operating 
rooms, Doctor Howard performed 
1200 major operations last year. 

With the hospital nearing com- 
pletion, there came the problem of 
staffing it. Most Negro doctors pre- 
ferred to remain in the North or 
they were enjoying lucrative prac- 
tices in the larger Southern cities. 

Finally, the board of Taborian 
hit upon a likely prospect. Young 
—only thirty-four—he was practic- 
ing in Nashville, where he was also 
visiting surgeon at George W. Hub- 
bard Hospital, of Meharry Medical 
College. He had been medical di- 
rector of the Riverside Sanitarium 
for Negroes, he had taken courses 
at Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, and he had attended a med- 
ical school the name of which 
sounded just right to the Taborians. 
That was the College of Medical 
Evangelists in Los Angeles, oper- 
ated by the Seventh Day Adventists. 
A medical evangelist was just what 
they needed to get an unknown Ne- 
gto hospital off to a good start. 

“T had thought for a while of go- 


ing to Africa,” Doctor Howard ex- © 


plains. ‘The Seventh Day Advene 
tists go in for medical-missionary 
work, and I had been raised in that 
church and educated in it. I couldn't 
quite do it. But I thought that 
Mound Bayou offered an opportu- 
nity for the kind of service the Ad- 
ventists believe in.” 

Today there are three beds in 
each two-bed room and the ward 
beds are almost doubled. Of Mis- 
sissippi’s 1,000,000 Negroes, about 
600,000 live in this cotton-dédicated 


May 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, para'leling 
the river north and south from just 
below Memphis to where the hills 
of Vicksburg begin, and stretching 
eastward for some fifty miles. 

The best medical estimates put 
at 3000 the number of beds needed 
to take care of them adequately. 
There aren’t any more beds than 
that for all of Mississippi's 1,000,- 
000 whites, let alone her Negroes. 
For white Mississippi there are al- 
together 3072 hospital beds, and 
some are hospitals only by courtesy. 
For black Mississippi, 963 beds. 

“We've got a long waiting list,” 
Doctor Howard says. ‘Even the de- 
mand for private rooms is twenty 
times the supply. Negroes want 
good care too. These days a good 
many of them can pay for the best 
of care. But in too many of Mis- 
sissippi’s too few hospitals Negroes 
have to bring their own sheets and 
spoons and someone to give nurs- 
ing care. And, in many cases, the 
accommodations are dirtier than 
you'd believe.” 

Taborian is crowded, but the 
clean, light wards, the cream-and- 
brown hallway and the operating 
rooms are spick and span. 

The Delta’s sun beats down mer- 
cilessly in summertime, heat shim- 
mers along Highway 61 and the 
little towns doze in cloying heat. 
But there is nothing sleepy-looking 
about Goodwill Park, across the 
road, even on a summer afternoon. 
Carpenters are at work, and chil- 
dren are running about, and from 
inside the high fence which encloses 
the swimming pool come shouts and 
laughter. 
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“Once there wasn’t anything to 
do here in hot weather,” says Doc- 
tor Howard, “but sweat outside 
your front door or inside your house 
or the drugstore. Or go to jook 
joints. I began worrying about jook 
joints and dice games and the dark, 
filthy rooms in back. It looked as 
though that was all our Negro vet- 
erans had to come home to. It struck 
me that if they had a nice park and 
a dance pavilion and a swimming 
pool and things like that, it would 
help. There isn’t much of a zoo, 
but it’s a start. I just knew that 
there was hardly a Negro child in 
this whole section that ever saw a 
monkey, so I got some monkeys.” 

The pinks and yellows and greens 
of a zinnia bed riot in the sunlight, 
and behind the flower bed that was 
once a refuse heap are a barbecue 
kitchen, a metal-bright modern lit- 
tle restaurant and an open-air dance 
pavilion and beer garden. A juke 
box is giving out jive, but the music 
provides the only resemblance to the 
dark dirty joints. 

“This isn’t a beer joint,” he says. 
“We don’t serve beer, except to 
adults, and only with food. Some 
of the older church people don’t 
like the idea of having a dance pa- 
vilion. But the boys and girls are 
going to dance anyway and I'd 
rather see them do it out in the 
fresh air like this than in a hot, 
stinking disease-ridden hole away 
from everybody.” 

Four or five young Negro girls in 
crisp, matching uniforms are serv- 
ing the day’s specials—barbecued 
chicken and barbecued ribs—to a 
full house. 
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“The Negro can support decent 
restaurants,” Doctor Howard con- 
tinues. ‘Some people like to say 
that all he wants is fried catfish and 
pork meat and greasy corn bread. 
But I know better. It isn’t so much 
the commercial value that interests 
me as it is having a place that will 
take the young people out of the 
dives and off the streets. 

“This is the thing I’ra happiest 
about. Some folks still think it’s 
funny that Negroes should like to 
swim or play tennis. But next to 
hospitalization and housing, the Ne- 
groes’ greatest lack here in Mis- 
sissippi is recreational facilities. The 
Negro boy in the Army has learned 
to want these things and we’re try- 
ing to give him as much as we can 
here. 

“I used to travel around meeting 
our Negro farm families, both own- 
ers and tenants. It depressed me. 
It looked as though almost every- 
body who had any stock at all had 
just old razorback hogs and teacup 
cows. I feel that if we could just 
get the idea over about thorough- 
bred hogs that could be marketed 
or slaughtered for home use at a 
greater weight in a shorter period, 
it would help things. If we could 
put Jersey, Holstein or Guernsey 
cows on our farms, there would be 
an abundant supply of milk for 
those Negro children. You can’t 
do everything at once, but I think 
this is helping. 

“If I wasn’t a doctor, I'd rather 
be a farmer than anything else. It’s 
no use for the Negro to kid him- 
self. We know that farming and 
housework and carpentry and crafts 
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are what lie ahead of most Negro 
schoolchildren in the South. But in 
most places they aren’t being taught 
these things in such a way as to 
make them more valuable to them- 
selves and worth more money to 
their employers. Our teachers are 
trying to teach agriculture and home 
economics out of textbooks, with- 
out tools. 

“If vocational departments only 
had workshops, they'd accomplish 
something. Or if home-economics 
teachers had even an old gas or ker- 
osene stove. Or if our agriculture 
teachers would make more use of 
available ground. But they don’t. 
The school system is almost a mock- 
ery when it comes to teaching these 
Negro boys and girls how to make 
a better living. 

“Not two out of a hundred 
Negro schoolchildren down here go 
to college. For their own benefit, 
and for the benefit of the whole 
South, they've got to learn how to 
be useful citizens in the crafts and 
in farming and in home economics. 
Learning these things won't hold 
down the boy or girl who wants to 
learn more. It will help all the 
others too. And when they learn, 
they'll be more insistent on decent 
surroundings, like the little houses 
I'm building.” 

The little houses stand in two un- 
finished rows, eight of them, close 
together, the two rows facing. Their 
gtay slab sides do not look prepos- 
sessing, until you compare them 
with the shabby cabins near by. 

“They have inside toilets and 
baths,’’ Doctor Howard says. That's 
all he needs to say. Inside toilets 


and baths in this land of the kitchen 
hydrant and backhouse; bungalows 
with bathrooms, built by a Negro 
for Negroes. 

Old Isaiah Montgomery liked the 
kind of place that white people are 
more accustomed to, and built such 
a home at the turn of the century. 
The old brick mansion, shaded by 
great oaks and pecan trees, would 
command some attention in any 
community. Here it contrasts with 
its modest neighbors as the nation’s 
Capitol contrasts with the near-by 
Washington slums. 

In the wide hallway is a baby- 
gtand piano and in the colorful, at- 
tractive living room a small bronze 
of Abraham Lincoln rests upon the 
mantel. On an end table are four 
thought-provoking books: Gunnar 
Myrdal’s two-volume race study, 
American Dilemma; Rackham 
Holt’s George Washington Carver; 
and Catherine Drinker Bowen's 
Yankee from Olympus. 

The one-time hospital orderly re- 
marks quizzicaly, ‘This house must 
have been unusual when Isaiah 
Montgomery built it—and now. It 
may not seem too unusual here, one 
of these days. We have hopes. And 
plans. We think—most of us here 
—that Mound Bayou will grow. 
We're counting on five thousand 
population inside of the next five 
years.” 

He hesitates a little self-cons- 
ciously, then continues, ‘““We want 
to grow into a progressive little city, 
demonstrating that a minority group 
of Negroes can live as a self-gov- 
erning, peaceful body in a time of 
turmoil. We want to make Mound 
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Bayou a medical and agricultural 
center that all Negroes can be proud 
of. And all other Americans too. 

“Negro architects are working on 
designs for me for a hotel and a 
theater here. I'll build more bun- 
galows if these prove out. The 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor 
are planning to build their central 
office here, and we're going to have 
to. double the hospital. That will 
give us a pretty good building start. 
Two years ago we organized a Pro- 
gressive Farmers Union, and we've 
got five hundred members. We're 
going to build a co-operative mar- 
ket where our Negro farmers can 
buy their hardware, seed, imple- 
ments, fertilizers and all that. We'll 
plow all profits back to the mem- 
bers. 

“We're trying to get a Negro vet- 
erans’ hospital located here too. 
But some of our white neighbors 
don’t like the idea of having a lot 
of Negro veterans here. They think 
it might cause unrest. It hurts to 
think that they didn’t mind having 
German prisoners working almost 
in their front yards, but would be 
afraid of American Negro soldiers 
—invalid soldiers. 

“I try to be a realist,” Doctor 
Howard explains. ‘The Negro po- 
sition won't undergo any basic 
change in our lifetime. The atti- 
tude of the world toward race is 
pretty much the same as it was be- 
fore the Negro went to war. He'll 
still be a member of a discriminated- 
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against minority group. It’s mak- 
ing a lot of Negro boys lose what 
faith they had in themselves as 
Americans and soldiers. We can't 
change all that at Mound Bayou. 
But maybe we could do something, 
here in the deep South, to restore 
some of that faith or to instill it. 
This little town has a symbolism for 
many Negroes. I would like to 
make it symbolic for many more.” 

His big project for this little 
Delta town that boasts of offering 
“freedom from petty prejudices and 
insults” and an opportunity to de- 
velop “without restraints imposed 
because of race’’ is to underline and 
extend Mound Bayou’s symbolism. 
By the establishment there, if he can 
put the idea across, of a national 
memorial to Negro war veterans, 
possibly a tomb for one colored man 
who died in the Atlantic and one 
lost fighting in the Pacific. Howard 
thinks such a spot could become 
something of a shrine, winning new 
appreciation for the Negro’s war 
contribution. 

Mound Bayou is hot and almost 
shadeless, but I left refreshed, feel- 
ing that the dismal picture of race 
relations was a little brighter. This 
stay-at-home medical missionary is 
only one man in one very small 
town, but the town Doctor Howard 
has taken as a patient, where he has 
set out to “do something’ about 
racial problems, is definitely show- 
ing improvement. Solution, no. 
Amelioration, yes. 


{| Chicago singer teams up with General Ike 
to score a diplomatic triumph 


Juo Of A Kind 


Condensed from a Broadcast over Radio Station WHOM 
By George Grim-Cowles 


HIS is a story about the time 
Eisenhower sang a 
song to Marshal Georgi Kon- 
stantinovitch Zhukov, deputy 
commander in chief of all Soviet 
armed forces. 

It happened on the day when 
Marshal Zhukov presented Eisen- 
hower with the Russian Order of 
Victory—a little hundred thousand 
dollar star-shaped gadget with 
ninety-one diamonds and rubies set 
in platinum. 

There was a Negro entertainer 
named Alberta Hunter, from Chi- 
cago. She and a very modest troupe 
of Chicago entertainers happened 
to be in the area when the big din- 
ner struck—so they were invited to 
entertain. There were some people 
with doubts—after all, the Russians 
have huge choruses and ear-bursting 
brass bands. Here was a lady who 
sang blues songs, with three stroll- 
ing instrumentalists to give her the 
beat. 

Alberta burst in and started to 
sing. It was Some of These Days. 
Ike Eisenhower looked up, smiled, 
put down his fork, and beat time 
on the table. General Zhukov 
looked sternly at the entertainer, 
turned his head a bit to hear her 
clearly, then suddenly smiled the 
biggest smile I ever saw. 

From then on Alberta Hunter 
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was in. Not a song she sang was 
known to the Russians but they 
beamed, beat time. Then Alberta 
got into the old timers—Swanee 
River, Roll Out The Barrel, Old 
Man River. 

The only person at the entire ta- 
ble who was rigid and unmoved was 
the one woman there—20 year old 
Russian senior lieutenant Lydia Za- 
harove, who was too aware of the 
way she was outranked. But, under 
the table, I saw her foot beating 
time like a teen age bobby sockser. 
I have often wondered how she con- 
trolled the rest of herself so well 

. when you knew darned well 
she wanted to get up and dance. 

Alberta Hunter sang Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot and everyone stopped 
talking. The Russians seemed to 
understand the pathos of the song 
—even if words were not in their 
language. Then Ike, in his barber- 
shop voice, turned to Marshal Zhu- 
kov and sang You Tell Me Your 
Dreams, I'll Tell You Mine. Di- 
plomacy set to music. 

Two Americans—Alberta Hun- 
ter, the Chicago blues singer and 
General Eisenhower gave the Rus- 
sians a charming and effective diplo- 
matic one-two. 

In their own way—Alberta and 
Ike—two of a kind. 


| Fair job law can never be defeated because 
its cause is right, says ex-mayor of New York 


The Wattle On Bigotry Begins At Jbuans 


Condensed from an Advertisement by Sachs Quality Stores 
By Fiorello H. LaGuardia 


EPA means Fair Employment 
ST Act. Its purpose is 
to eliminate discrimination 
in employment against any 
person solely because of his race, 
creed, color or national origin. 
Everybody knows that there is 
discrimination against racial groups 
in employment in many places in 
our country. This has been going 
on for years. There are still some 
—a very few—labor unions that 
deny admission to Negroes. There 
are some large employers that re- 
fuse to employ some men and wom- 
en solely because of religion. 
President Roosevelt requested a 
group to prepare a fair employment 
policy and procedure. The Presi- 
dent then appointed, under the 
emergency powers he then had, the 
first FEPC, and it functioned ad- 
mirably. It did all that it possibly 
could with the powers it had. It 
met isolated instances of stubborn 
resistance. With war powers ter- 
minating and Congress stripping 
the committee of appropriations, it 
is necessary to enact a law specifical- 
ly preventing discrimination in em- 
ployment and establishing an agency 
of government to administer it. 


FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA is 
former mayor of New York City and at 
present a popular radio commentator. 


A majority of the people in this 
country are in favor of such a law. 
A minority has been able, to date, 
to prevent the passage of the bill. 

The bill is not defeated. It can- 
not be defeated. There is never de- 
feat when the cause is right. 

The FEPA bill is right. It will 
pass. It is just a matter of time. 
The time is measured by the 
strength of public opinion back of 
it, and the indignation voiced by 
the American people against a mi- 
nority preventing its passage. 

I have seen great reform meas- 
ures, social welfare laws, most un- 
popular in the beginning, grow to 
find a majority supporting them and 
then blocked by a minority. But 
they have all become law and are to- 
day the accepted policy of our na- 
tion, its people, and our govern- 
ment. 

The cure for bigotry, prejudice 
and hatred always begins at home. 
We are doing very well in New 
York City. The state has enacted 
a Fair Employment Practice Act, 
and it is in operation now. It has 
not caused the trouble, turmoil, 
tribulation and torture that its op- 
ponents predicted. 

All the FEPA bill involves is 
equal opportunity of employment. 
The bill only does what we boast to 
the whole world we believe in! It 
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is translating into action that which 
is the very heart of our Constitution 
—-practicing what we loudly pro- 
claim. It does not give preference 
to any group. It does not encourage 
inefficiency. It provides only for 
an equal opportunity and a chance 
to every American to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

This law is not only desirable—it 
is most necessary. Without it, 
wedges will be driven between ra- 
cial groups that can only lead to 
trouble. There is absolutely no ne- 
cessity for risking any such danger. 
Decent Americans will support it, 
not because of any threat, but be- 
cause it is the right thing to do. It 
may not cleanse the hearts of some 
individuals, but it will not give 
them the protection of the law they 
now abuse in the sadistic daily prac- 


tice of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation. 

We fought a long, hard Civil 
War to preserve the Union and 
abolish slavery. Political independ- 
ence means very little with economic 
disadvantage. The constitutional 
right of equal opportunity is a 
mockery if it remains only a theory. 

We cannot preach true democracy 
to others unless we practice it our- 
selves. We cannot set an example 
to the world for justice if there is 
injustice in our own land. We can- 
not offer our Constitution as a 
model if we disregard it ourselves. 
We cannot proclaim the brother- 
hood of man if we draw lines of 
racial demarcation. We cannot claim 
to be the children of God if we dis- 
obey His commandments. 


She Applause Starts 


BELOVED Bert Williams, one of the truly great Negro come- 
dians of all time, was very close to Eddie Cantor and the memory 
of the man is still vivid to Eddie. The two were playing in the 


1918 edition of Ziegfeld Follies in Chicago and lived at the same 
hotel in the Loop. Only difference was that Williams, in order to 
be registered there, had consented to use the freight elevator. One 
particular night Eddie had arranged to buy some delicatessen and 
share it with Bert in his room. 

“O.K., son,” said the Negro with a note of wistfulness in his 
voice, “I'll see you when I get off that freight elevator.” And 
then he added: “You know, Eddie, it wouldn’t be so bad if the 
applause wasn’t still ringing in my ears.” 

Stage Pictorial 


{| GIs start a new boom 
in music from Trinidad 


Calypso Back 


Condensed from News Story 
By Sam Justice 


ALYPSO music is back and, if 
a that’s bad news, blame G.I. 

Joe. After failing to excite 

the masses on its introduction 
here in the late "Thirties, this West 
Indian folk music withdrew to its 
squalid birthplace in Trinidad where 
it doubtless would be yet languish- 
ing had it not been for G.I. Joe and 
his service buddies. 

Before the advent of Calypso, 
Trinidad was, in the minds of most 
people, merely a pleasant little trop- 
ical island. It lies about ten miles 
off the northeast coast of Venezuela, 
and is an island dependency of Brit- 
ain. Its population of 506,316 is 
made up of Negroes and people of 
West Indian origin. 

When war came to Trinidad, 
the Calypso singers were eking out 
a modest living singing for the coins 
and amusement of tourists and the 
native faithful. It was hardly high 
living, but what more could a Calyp- 
sonian ask than a saucy ‘“‘mopsey,” a 
tropical beach, and enough coins to 
supply rum and cokes for bacchan- 
als at Point Cumana? 

Then came G.I. Joe. Although 
the Calypsonians were the glamour 
boys of the Islands, they soon found 
that they couldn’t compete with the 
doughboys’ dollars for the mercen- 
ary affections of the mopseys. One 
bereft Calypso romeo voiced his 
plaint in song. The natives liked 


it. So did G.I. Joe. The singers 
decided they might have a new 
theme. With a rare display of en- 
ergy they went to work on G.I. Joe 
and his Yankee dollar. 

Business boomed. The singers, 
who write their own songs, turned 
off Yankee dollar ballads with as- 
sembly line speed. The theme 
proved as durable as a Mother Lode. 
With a combination of good sports- 
manship and sharp business acumen 
the singers turned the Yankee in- 
vasion into S.R.O. 

The songs rolled off so fast many 
were of amateurish construction. 
Some had titles as: ] Was Leading a 
Happy and Contented Life Until the 
Yankee Came and Took Away My 
Wife. One night an ebony singer, 
Rupert Grant, who bills himself as 
Lord Invader, turned up with a 
catchy set of lyrics hung on a tradi- 
tional island melody. There were 
calls for encores. In a week the 
talk of the island was Rum and 
Coca Cola. Two years later it was 
being played on every juke box in 
the United States. It set the Calyp- 
sonians up on Tin Pan Alley, al- 
though Grant still is trying to cash 
in on the American profits of his 
song. 

Rum and Coca Cola barely had 
landed on the Hit Parade until pro- 
moters were lining up the island’s 
leading artists for engagements in 
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the States. Since then there has 
been a steady stream of the Calyp- 
sonians arriving to fulfill night club 
engagements and recording commit- 
ments. 

Top rendezvous for Calypso de- 
votees in New York is the gaudy 
Caribbean club in Harlem, which 
advertises itself as the “home of 
Calypso,” backing up this assertion 
with a Calypso artist on every show. 
The less-colorful Vanguard in the 
Village is another gathering spot for 
Calypso fans, where Trinidad trou- 
badours are featured intermittently. 

The Harlem spot, operated by 
two brothers from Trinidad, has fea- 
tured Calypso since its opening al- 
most two years ago. When the 
transportation squeeze was ori dur- 
ing the war and the club couldn't 
always offer an imported artist, 
Brother Boxil Jackson, who started 
as a musician until he found the 
night club business more profitable, 
entertained the customers with his 
own Calypso compositions. Brother 
Wycliffe, who doubles as chef, has 
no musical ambitions and sticks to 
supervising the tasty West Indian 
dishes featured. 

One of top Calypso singers to ap- 
pear in this country is the debonair 
Hubert R. Charles (the Lion or 
Roaring Lion), self-styled dean of 
the Calypso singers. He perhaps 
has made more recordings than any 
other Calypso artist, his discs includ- 
ing such well-known Calypso clas- 
sics as Ugly Woman, Turn Around 
Baby, Saga Boy, and Dorothy Went 
to Bed. Other artists also are find- 
ing the recording fields greener. 

Calypso ballads owe their fascina- 


tion both to composition and to de- 
livery. The lyrics are in pidgin Eng- 
lish, interlaced with native patois, 
which is a cross between mangled 
French and Spanish. The delivery 
is rendered with misplaced inflection 
and uninhibited accenting of sylla- 
bles, which often makes the song 
almost unintelligible. Risque sub- 
jects further enhance the ballads. 

Each Calypsonian makes up his 
own songs and would not be caught 
dead singing the songs of a rival 
artist. In the Calypso tents of Port- 
of-Spain where as many as ten 
artists may appear on one evening's 
program the singers stick to their 
own compositions, often despite the 
clamor of the audience. The Trini- 
dad performance lacks the show- 
manship of the New York presenta- 
tion. The artists appear in their 
street clothes, often wearing their 
hats, in contrast with the gaudy Lat- 
in costumes worn by the artists at 
New York clubs. 

Calypso dates back to slave days 
in Trinidad when wandering ‘‘pic- 
ongs’”’ moved from plantation to 
plantation, singing the latest news 
and gossip in ballad form. About 
1899 English surplanted the native 
dialect. About that time the music 
became known as “‘carysoe,” derived 
from the accolade of applause the 
listeners shouted for an exceptional 
performance. Eventually this was 
corrupted to “Calypso.” 

So in coming months expect to 
hear more Calypso chants on the ra- 
dio, on the juke boxes, and in the 
night clubs. And, as we mentioned 
before, if the idea doesn’t appeal 
blame G.I. Joe. 


{| America adds and subtracts color 
with impunity—in oranges and people 


Color Added 


Condensed from the Book, ‘““One Man’s Meat” 
By E. B. White 


N THE kitchen cabinet is a 
Yg bag of oranges for morning 

juice. Each orange is stamped 

“Color Added.’ The dyeing 
of an orange, to make it orange, is 
Man’s most impudent gesture to 
date. 

It is really an appalling piece of 
effrontery, carrying the clear impli- 
cation that Nature doesn’t know 
what she is up to. I think an orange, 
dyed orange, is as repulsive as a pine 
cone painted green. I think it is 
about as ugly a thing as I have 
ever seen, and it seems hard to be- 
lieve that in Florida, within ten 
miles, probably, of the trees which 
bore the fruit, I can’t buy an orange 
which somebody hasn’t smeared 
with paint. 

But I doubt that there are many 
who feel that way about it, because 
fraudulence has become a national 
virtue and is well thought of in 
many circles. In the past twenty- 
four hours, I see by this morning's 
paper, one hundred and thirty-six 
cars of oranges have been shipped. 
There are probably millions of chil- 
dren today who have never seen a 
natural orange—only an artificially 


E. B. WHITE is an editorial writer 
for The New Yorker magazine, wrote 
Is Sex Necessary? with James Thurber, 
and with his wife Katherine edited A 
Subtreasury of American Humor. 


colored one. If they’should see a 
natural orange they might think 
something had gone wrong with it. 

There are two moving picture 
theaters in the town to which my 
key in Florida is attached by a 
bridge. In one of them colored 
people are allowed in the balcony. 
In the other, colored people are not 
allowed at all. 

I saw a patriotic newsreel there 
the other day which ended with 
a picture of the American flag blow- 
ing in the breeze, and the words: 
one nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. Everyone 
clapped, but I decided I could not 
clap for liberty and justice (for 
all) while I was in a theater from 
which Negroes had been barred. 
And I felt there were too many peo- 
ple in the world who think liberty 
and justice for all means liberty and 
justice for themselves and their 
friends. 

I sat there wondering what would 
happen to me if I were to jump up 
and say in a loud voice: ‘‘If you folks 
like liberty and justice so much, why 
do you keep Negroes from this thea- 
ter?” 

I am sure it would have sur- 
prised everybody very much and it 
is the kind of thing I dream about 
doing but never do. If I had done 
it I suppose the management would 
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have taken me by the arm and 
marched me out of the theater, on 
the grounds that it is disturbing the 
peace to speak up for liberty just as 
the feature is coming on. 

When a man is in the South he 
must do as the Southerners do; but 
although I am willing to call my 
wife “Sugar” I am not willing to 
call a colored person a nigger. 

Northeners are quite likely to feel 
that Southerners are bigoted on the 
race question, and Southerners al- 
most invariably figure that North- 
erners are without any practical ex- 
perience and therefore their opin- 
ions aren’t worth much, The Jim 
Crow philosophy of color is unsatis- 
fying to a Northerner, but is re- 
garded as sensible and expedient to 
residents of towns where the Negro 
population is as large as or larger 
than the white. 

Whether one makes a practical 
answer or an idealistic answer to a 
question depends partly on whether 


one is talking in terms of one year, 
or ten years, or a hundred years. It 
is, in other words, conceivable that 
the Negroes of a hundred years 
from now will enjoy a greater de- 
gree of liberty if the present restric- 
tions on today’s Negroes are not 
relaxed too fast. But that doesn’t 
get today’s Negroes in to see Hedy 
Lamarr. 

I have to laugh when I think 
about the sheer inconsistency of the 
Southern attitude about color: the 
Negro barred from the movie house 
because of color, the orange with 
“color added” for its ultimate tri- 
umph. 

Some of the cities in this State 
have féte days to commemorate the 
past and advertise the future, and 
in my mind I have been designing 
a float which I would like to enter 
in the parades. It would contain 


a beautiful Negro woman riding 
with the other bathing beauties and 
stamped with the magical words, 
Color Added. 


NEGRO CONGRESSMAN Adam Clayton Powell of Harlem is 
extremely light-skinned. When Life Magazine published a picture 
of Powell and his darker-skinned actress bride, Hazel Scott, Powell 
received the following note from an Arkansas reader: “Dear Senator 
Scott, I simply want to tell you that you are an everlasting disgrace 


to the white race .. .” 


Drew Pearson, New York Mirror 
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{| American Negro has tremendous stake 


in just solution to world colonial problem 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


O ONE has a greater stake in 

TV) just solution of the world’s 
colonial problem than the 
American Negro. 

That will seem to many an 
astounding, if not a mistaken, state- 
ment. It is the truth because the 
exploitation of the colored peoples 
the world over has been one of the 
potent factors in the creation and 
the maintenance of color prejudice. 

The Curzons, the Milners, the 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
was former editor of the New York Post 
and The Nation. He is a descendant of 


William Lloyd Garrison, the noted Abo- 
litionist, and at present serves as a con- 
tributing editor of Necro DicEsr. 


Kiplings, the Mussolinis, and in- 
numerable other imperialists, 
French, German, Italian, Dutch and 
British, have lauded themselves to 
the skies as the self-sacrificing bear- 
ers of the white man’s burden, as- 
sumed by them merely to advance 
the lowly natives, to bring Chris- 
tianity to them, to develop them 
economically and to create modern 
governments in places where, every 
one was assured, the colored peo- 
ples were incapable of governing 
themselves properly. But every- 
where they have drawn the color 
line and have yielded to the grow- 
ing demands for self-government 
only when absolutely compelled to 
do so. 

Even today when we hear much 
talk of mandates and the just an- 
nounced British readiness to turn 
over three mandated territories to 
the new United Nations Organiza- 
tion, and also their renewed prom- 
ises of independence for India, the 
British are aiding the Dutch to re- 
establish their hated rule in the 
Dutch East Indies, more properly 
called Indonesia, in which 70,000,- 
000 natives have labored for gener- 
ations in enforced servitude earn- 
ing 20 cents a day so that the people 
of Holland might boast of the high- 
est standard of prosperity in Eu- 
rope, if not in the world, as a result 
of their exploitation of the ‘“‘rich- 
est colony on earth.” 

The foundation stone in each 
such case is the assertion that, hav- 
ing dark skins and being illiterate 
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—deliberately kept so by their rulers 
—the rightful inheritors of their 
lands are utterly unfit for self-rule 
and cannot even be allowed to set 
their feet on the road thereto. 

Naturally that has had a profound 
influence, direct or indirect, upon 
the color problem in the United 
States, especially with that large, if 
not controlling, clique in the East- 
ern states that insists upon our 
pulling England out of the Euro- 
pean wars she enters and cannot 
win without us. These Americans 
see no impropriety whatever in 
American transports landing Dutch 
and British soldiers in Java, with 
American-made tanks and lend- 
lease rifles, cannon and ammunition 
with which to subjugate the Indo- 
nesians because they have believed 
that the Atlantic Charter and the 
promise of the Four Freedoms were 
something else than idle words 
meant to gull the gullible. These 
Anglophile Americans can find 
nothing wrong with anything the 
British do or preach. 

But here in the United States, 
the Negro has risen to a power, a 
coherence, and a solidarity in the 
last twenty-five years which seemed 
utterly impossible when the First 
World War came to an end. No 
one would have believed then that 
the colored people who so supinely 
accepted the lynchings of colored 
American soldiers still in uniform 
would by 1946 be one of our most 
powerful political blocs, steadily 
forcing their demands for justice 
and political and economic equality 
upon the public and the national 
legislature, and rapidly making the 


May 


color line one of the predominant 
national issues. Some believe that 
it is already the greatest before the 
country, which it may easily be- 
come if it is not settled aright. 

But it is impossible for the Amer- 
ican Negroes to win their battle 
without the keenest interest in and 
sympathy for the men and women 
of color in every clime whose hopes 
for progress and freedom from 
prejudice and caste oppression are 
nothing like as favorable as theirs 
—however dark the outlook here 
may at times seem. 

It was an appreciation of this 
which compelled some of the foun- 
ders of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, myself among them, to in- 
sist that its name should read “Ad- 
vancement of Colored People” and 
not “the Negro.’” We wanted to be 
free to work against the color line 
in any country. It is partly because 
of this that Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
the research director of the 
NAACP, is the highly respected in- 
ternational head of the Pan-African 
Congress. 

Surely the American Negro is 
under every obligation to make use 
of his increasing power to assail 
racial subjugation wherever it is to 
be found, and understand that our 
own problem is but one part of 
the great racial problem which con- 
fronts the world. 

It surely goes without saying that 
the “white man’s burden” was not 
assumed by the colonizing powers 
because of any altruistic desire to 
uplift the natives. Even the pre- 
tense of bestowing the benefits of 
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Christianity upon them was largely 
fraudulent. It was the richness of 
their soil and the physical content 
of their lands which appealed. 

Thus for three centuries English, 
French, Dutch, and Spanish fought 
for the West Indies which they con- 
sidered the pearls of the Western 
hemisphere. They killed off the na- 
tive Caribs and replaced them with 
Negro slaves imported with most 
horrible cruelty and destruction of 
life, and then when the islands 
petered out and other sources of 
supply rose to decrease the value of 
their crops of fruit, sugar, and cof- 
fee, the white benefactors moved 
out in considerable numbers and let 
the islands sink steadily into their 
present bad economic situation 
which the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission is now trying to 
remedy by cooperative measures 
and social and economic remedies. 

So the exploitation of the Dutch 
East Indies, which the Hollanders 
have portrayed as being the finest 
examples of beneficent colonization 
anywhere, proves an analysis to have 
been anything but philanthropic. 
For generations the labor of the 
natives was compelled by force. 
While they were earning their 20 
cents a day under the control of 
overseers and police, the products 
of their labor netted a yearly profit 
for Holland of no less than $100,- 
000,000—the natives received all 
told but 12 percent of the wealth 
they created until the Japanese 
marched in. 

For centuries the Indonesians 
have fought against this “model” 
system; when the Japanese reached 


Dutch New Guinea they freed from 
a horrible jungle concentration 
camp the remainder of some 1,400 
Indonesians who had been interned 
there since 1926 because of their 
love of liberty. Would it have been 
surprising if all the victims of this 
camp had embraced the Japariese 
plan for a ‘“‘New Order” in Asia? 
Censorship, secret police, control of 
the press and abolition of the right 
to public meetings and discussion 
—these have been the cornerstones 
of the “model’’ Dutch government. 

Naturally the Dutch are insisting 
that the natives are not fit to govern 
themselves. What else could they 
say if they are to preserve their an- 
nual income of $100,000,000 which 
has made the Dutch per capita the 
most prosperous people on the 
Continent? It is true that the 
Queen of Holland has been fright- 
ened into making some vague pro- 
posals for self-government, such as 
the promise that hereafter the In- 
donesians (who now number 70,- 
000,000 people on no less than 
3,000 islands) are to be partners 
with Holland in ruling this mid- 
Ocean empire. 

But the natives don’t want part- 
nership. They desire to stand 
alone. No more than the Koreans 
do they desire to be held by trus- 
tees. They want to stumble along, 
however faultily and blindly. 

They would rather govern them- 
selves badly than be governed by 
others well or ill. They know our 
early history and are making deadly 
use of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, to say nothing of the At- 
lantic Charter and that alleged rea- 
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son for our going to war with 
Germany and Japan—the right of 
the individual to security, dignity 
and freedom. They insist upon be- 
lieving with Abraham Lincoln that 
“no man is good enough to govern 
any other man without that other 
man’s consent.” 

Hence the colored people of the 
United States ought to rally to the 
support of the Indonesians just as 
they poured out their sympathy to 
the Ethiopians when Mussolini at- 
tacked them. They should be pro- 
testing to Washington against the 
five-year trusteeship for Korea and 
be asking Senators, Congressmen 
and the President by what right the 
United States and Russia assume to 
say that the Koreans shall be kept 
in leading strings for five years— 
why not three or four, or seven? 
What is the magic in this number 
five? It is to the American Negro’s 
interest, I repeat, to help to bring 
about the right solutions of all these 
problems and to aid in forging the 
proper colonial solution. 

How should that be? The lan- 
guage of the United Nations Char- 
ter is beyond criticism. It calls for 
the establishment of an internation- 
al trusteeship for the government of 
dependent peoples “and their pro- 
gressive development toward self- 
government cr independence, as 
may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances . . . and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

Those words cannot be bettered. 
If they should be lived up to, the 
battle would be nearly won. Al- 
ready, however, breaches are being 
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demanded. Thus, the British insist 
on holding on to Hongkong, the 
Russians have annexed the Japanese 
Kuriles Islands without any thought 
of a mandate, and the United States, 
under the stimulus of our military 
and naval officers is demanding that 
the islands the army and navy deem 
of strategic value shall be wholly 
under our control though we are 
supposed to be planning our future 
military policies solely in accord 
with those of the United Nations 
and therefore should have no secret 
overseas bases. 

The whole question plainly is 
whether the colonial powers, our- 
selves included, will or will not live 
up to the San Francisco Charter. If 
we do not, the UNO will as surely 
die from hypocrisy, deceit and 
treachery to its own program as did 
the ill-fated League of Nations. 

That the responsibility for the 
success of the proposed new colonial 
policies rests primarily upon us has 
well been brought out by Norman 
Thomas, who, speaking at the New 
York Town Hall forum, declared 
that: “There is not a single colonial 
empire in the world—not the Brit- 
ish, still less the French, and least 
of all the Dutch—which today can 
exist, except as underwritten by 
America, and that underwriting will 
mean war, of which the Indo-Chi- 
nese and Indonesian struggles are 
only feeble beginnings.” To this he 
added the absolute truth, with which 
every thoughtful colored man will 
agree, that ‘the time has come in 
the course of human events when 
peoples must be free unless we are 
all to perish in the universal de- 
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struction of atomic war.” 

That being the case the correct- 
ness of my statement that nobody 
in the world has a greater stake in 
the solution of the colonial problem 
than the American Negro is self- 
evident. He should never forget 
that, without counting in India, 
270 million people, 13 per cent of 
the world’s population, live on 14 
million square miles of territory 
subject to the whims, the economic 
threats, the selfishness, the com- 
plete control, the government of the 
seven colonial powers—eight if the 
Italians are permitted to regain 
some of theirs. 

Nor should he fail to see that the 
color line is the strongest argument 
advanced—privately at least—for 
the retention of the colonies, as 
was well brought out at San Fran- 
cisco by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People delegation. 

Above all, no one should be 
misled by imperialist assertions that 
this group of natives or that col- 
ored people are not fit to govern 
themselves—‘‘we and they must 
wait a few years longer.” That is 
always the position of the autocrat 
or despot who controls the destinies 
of others. 

When we subjected the Filipinos 
to our will by as bloody, as brutal, 
as wanton and needless a conquest 
as any initiated by Hitler or the 
British, and then set up our colonial 
government, we who demanded in- 
dependence and_ self-government 
for the natives were ridiculed and 
derided and told that they were 
utterly unfit for self-rule. Yet if it 
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had not been for the ravages of the 
war there would not be a voice 
raised against their complete liber- 
ation in July 1 next. The question 
of their fitness to govern themselves 
has never come up in recent discus- 
sions, only whether they could sur- 
vive if cast out of the American 
tariff system. 

There were plenty of persons in 
England when the colonists in this 
country were moving for self-gov- 
ernment to say that it could never 
come to pass. Thus, an English 
visitor to the United States said in 
1760 that: ‘Fire and water are not 
more heterogeneous than the dif- 
ferent colonies in North America. 
Such is the difference of character, 
of manners, of religion, of interest 
of the colonies, that I think, if I 
am not fully ignorant of the human 
mind, were they left to themselves 
there would soon be a civil war 
from one end of the continent to 
the other.” Behind every such 
statement there is usually at least 
one, and perhaps several, selfish 
economic reasons why the subjugat- 
ed cannot be trusted to take charge 
of their own affairs. 

Pearl Buck is but one of the many 
persons thoroughly conversant with 
Asiatic conditions to warn us that 
if we Occidentals do not take our 
hands off Asia we are inviting a 
war of color which will mean the 
final destruction of the human race. 

If justice is not done to the col- 
ored peoples we shall find that the 
American color problem is more 
than ever a part of the world’s racial 
puzzle, which has become the fore- 
most issue in the world. 


HOW | BEAT 
JIM CROW 


By David M. Grant 


HILE YET a youngster, one 
Ws out of high school, and 

during the acute labor 

shortage immediately fol- 
lowing World War I, I secured em- 
ployment as a club car porter on the 
Wabash RR between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The commissary chief was a huge, 
insulting, tyrannical white man 
named Hart. He possessed an 
ominous mein, was swarthy and had 
an unusually large mole on his left 
cheek. His capacity for terrorizing, 
abusing and cowering the Negroes 
in his department was limitless. 

Among his white help was a teen- 
age boy, named Francis English. 
Negroes stood constantly in fear of a 
command from Hart's office to come 
in for some dreaded interview, al- 
ways unpleasant. In response to 
such an order and while personally 
explaining the matter under inquiry, 
I made the disastrous mistake of 
saying, “But, I told Francis about 
it—’ I got no further. 

With a malevolent scowl this be- 
hemoth exploded, “What did you 
call him?” 

“Francis,” I innocently replied. 

“He is Mr. English to you,” he 
barked. 


DAVID M. GRANT is a St. Louis 
lawyer who is active in the NAACP. 
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“I call him Francis to his face,” I 
answered, “and he has never com- 
plained so why should you?” 

“Because,” said Hart, ‘‘you are a 
common nigger club car porter while 
he is my clerk and” with hissing 
venom he added “‘he—is—a—white 
man! So long as you work for me, 
never forget that!”’ 

Throwing the car keys on Hart’s 
desk I quit on the spot leaving his 
office bereft of pride, utterly humi- 
liated but by no means subdued. 

Years later, having finished law 
school, become a member of the 
Missouri bar, and at the time being 
an Assistant City Counselor, in com- 
pany with my brother I chanced 
upon Hart in the rotunda of the 
Union Station here. I approached 
him and, after verification of his 
identity, recalled the above incident 
by way of personal identification to 
Hart. 

Then I said, “For years I have de- 
termined to seek you out and thank 
you for your unsolicited favor to me 
of nearly 20 years ago. When I 
turned those keys in I resolved then 
and there TO GO BACK TO 
SCHOOL to avoid the wrath of 
men such as you. It was a decision 
you made for me. I am now a law- 
yer and retained yearly at a com- 
fortable salary, by the city of St. 
Louis representing it in courts. Had 
you not dealt with me as you did, 
I probably would still be, in your 
estimation at least, a common nigger 
club car porter and subject to the 
humiliation, abuse and tyranny of 
your erstwhile mood. You freed me 
and I merely want to express my un- 
bounded gratitude and thanks.” 
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| Lionel Hampton’s sax player Herbie Fields 


was first white with Negro band 


White Whan SG, he Vegro Wall 


Condensed from Metronome 


By Leonard Feather 


HIS IS the story of a white 
Fics in a Negro world. 
Herbie Fields 26-year-old 
alto, tenor and soprano sax- 
man, clarinetist and vocalist, is the 
first white musician ever to have 
worked a full year with a famous 
colored swing orchestra. He joined 
Lionel Hampton December 15, 
1944, and in January, 1946, he was 
still happily seated in his chair in 
the reed section. 

Herbie is not a starry-eyed radi- 
cal. He’s just a guy who happened 
to be brought up believing that all 
men are created equal, and not 
“equal-but-separate.’’ He’s a middle 
class Jewish boy from Elizabeth, N. 
J., and he’s felt that way ever since 
he played solo clarinet in the mixed 
symphony orchestra at his local 
Jefferson High. 

During much of his professional 
career Herbie has worked with 
Negro or mixed units. When he 
played in white bands, such as Ray- 
mond Scott’s in 1939, the boss 
would tell him he played “too 
colored.” 

“But during those years I was in 
the Army, how things changed! 
When I got out in 1943, I found 
Raymond Scott himself had a group 
called the Secret Seven up at CBS 
in which five of the fellows were 
colored!” 


Herbie’s two and a half years 
leading a band at Fort Dix, and his 
year after that as a Staff Sergeant 
heading an Army Air Corps band in 
Atlantic City, didn’t prevent him, 
upon his discharge, from dropping 
$32,000 very fast on his own civil- 
ian band. Broke and unhappy, he 
went to work on 52nd Street in a 
mixed group with Trummy Young. 
One night he dropped in backstage 
at the Strand Theatre to see Lionel 
Hampton, whom he had met once 
at Fort Dix. Lionel, who thinks as 
fast as he plays, said “You start to- 
morrow.” And Herbie did. 

Lionel’s advisers and others, all 
against the idea, soon lost their 
doubts when Herbie and the other 
featured tenor man, Arnette Cobbs, 
engaged in a battle of music at the 
first show. When cash flew in at 
the box-office, race prejudice flew 
out of many mercenary minds. 

Some of the men in the Hamp- 
ton band took a little time to warm 
up to him, but after a while some 
firm friendships were established. 
They felt as proud of having Herbie 
in the band as he felt privileged to 
be a member. 

“Lionel received a few notes,’’ re- 
calls Herbie, “asking why he hired 
a white man when there were so 
many good colored musicians avail- 
able; and I had a few notes asking 
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why did I want to work in a colored 
band. They weren’t abusive notes 
exactly; just plain dumb.” 

The first real test came when the 
band left the theatre and went on 
the road. In New England the re- 
sponse was good; mixed groups of 
youngsters appeared at the stage 
door and everybody was happy. 
Canada was wildly enthusiastic. In 
Negro theatres, the audiences would 
be very quiet, perhaps apathetic, 
when Herbie was announced, but as 
soon as they saw the encouragement 
given him by his colleagues in the 
band their doubts melted. 

In Baltimore, Herbie and seven 
other men in the band took their 
meals at the house of a woman who 
lived around the corner from the 
theatre. All was amicable; at the 
end of the week Herbie, the last in 
the room, was paying his check 
when his hostess asked archly, 
“Now that everybody's gone, you 
can tell me the truth. You sure look 
to me like one of them Creoles they 
got down South.” 

There were to be many incidents 
like this later, when darkhaired, 
sallow-faced Herbie could not con- 
vince either whites or Negroes that 
he was white. Herbie made no at- 
tempt to get any of the special priv- 
ileges that he alone in the band 
might have enjoyed. He and Lionel 
and Gladys Hampton generally 
stayed together, sometimes in the 
white districts when it could be 
arranged. 

The first definite experience of 
Jim Crow came on the train bound 
for Louisville, Ky., Lionel’s home 
town. A little beyond St. Louis, the 


Jim Crow seating rules on the train 
had not yet been enforced; Hamp- 
ton and Fields were sitting in the 
dining car, talking music. Another 
diner came over to them and com- 
mented, ‘You fellers musicians? I 
used to play in bands myself.” 

“Yes,” said Herbie, ‘‘ever heard 
of Lionel Hampton?” The stranger 
had not. 

“You know Benny Goodman?” 
suggested Lionel. 

“Benny Goodman,” came the an- 
swer, “I don’t go for none of them 
Jew kike piccolo players.” 

Struck with the irony of the 
situation, and realizing that it must 
be his turn next to be the butt of an 
insult, Lionel chuckled mysteriously 
and walked away. Sure enough, the 
stranger turned to Herbie and asked 
“Say, what ’n’ hell was that nigger 
laughing at?” 

A little further South, all Negro 
passengers were ordered up to the 
front of the train, and the ‘For 
Colored Only” signs were put up. 
Herbie went along with the band, 
but came back later to collect his 
bags. ‘‘Hey, boy,” cried the conduc- 
tor. “where you going?” Herbie 
laughed, collected his bags and 
went up front while Hampton's 
white road-manager viewed the in- 
cident from a comfortable chair in 
the white car. 

There were no further incidents 
until the band hit San Francisco, 
where Herbie and Arnette Cobbs 
went to a small bar for drinks. Ar- 
nette ordered a round, “Sorry, can't 
serve you. Why? You know why— 
you're colored.” 

So Herbie tried to place the or- 
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der. “You heard what I told Aim,” 
said the bartender, nodding toward 
Cobbs. 

Said Herbie. ‘The state law says 
either I’m drunk or you have to 
serve me—and I haven’t had a 
dink all day.” 

Still refused, Herbie brought in 
a cop, who advised him to go ahead 
and sue the joint. The case is now 
in legal hands; an Army officer who 
was present, and had noticed Her- 
bie’s discharge button, offered to 
testify. Herbie never told any of 
the parties involved that he was 
white, though he believes the police- 
man knew it. 

“So many white people don’t 
want to believe I’m white. They 
don’t like to admit to themselves 
that anyone can be so unprejudiced 
as to do what I’m doing. And there 
are still people who think in terms 
of white music and colored music, as 
if the white bands played an en- 
tirely different style. There isn’t 
any racial difference in styles nowa- 
days; either you play good music or 
you don’t.” 

On their way back to New York 
for another Christmas at the Strand, 
Lionel and the band played a for- 
white-only dance in Kansas City. 
One of the patrons, a good-hearted 
lady standing in front of the band- 
stand with her husband, said to 
Herbie, ‘““You must come over after 
the dance and meet some friends of 
ours and listen to some records. By 
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the way,” she added as casually as 
possible, ‘what are you?” 

“I’m Jewish.” 

“Yes,” slyly, “but Jewish and 
what?” 

“Jewish and Jewish,” grinned 
Herbie. 

“Come how,” said the lady, “I'm 
all Irish, but you don’t have to get 
excited, we're broadminded. We 
broke down race bias in the USO in 
Kansas City; we've done so much in 
this city that you don’t hear of any 
trouble any more. Now tell us, 
what are you really?” 

“Look, lady,” said Herbie weak- 
ly, didn’t start this!” 

Nor did he finish it; for just as 
the lady was expounding on the lack 
of race trouble in Kansas City, Cab 
Calloway was at the door, being 
slugged three times on the head 
with a gun butt by a cop who didn’t 
want Negroes to sully an all-white 
dance. Cab was taken to a hospital, 
booked on trumped-up charges that 
were later dismissed, and the Hamp- 
ton band, learning of the incident, 
packed up its music and refused to 
play the rest of the date. 

“But things are getting better,” 
says Herbie Fields, “very slowly, 
but surely. The younger generation 
will help; you can’t argue with the 
older generation any more than you 
can argue about religion. The music 
business is one place where some- 
thing really is being accomplished, 
and more mixed bands will gradu- 
ally help to open people's minds.” 
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2 >> PREWAR Britain’s Negro prob- 
3 - nywhere d lem was as minuscule as prewar Brit- 


ain’s Negro population. But the 

; 70,000 U.S. Negro troops who served 

Condensed from Time in Britain during the war left behind 

hundreds of illegitimate mulatto 

babies. Now London’s League of Colored Peoples reports that already 544 

children of U.S. Negro soldiers and British women are in social or eco- 
nomic straits. 

So long as the Negro fathers were in the U.S. Army and acknowledged 
paternity, the mothers received support allowances. In the British provinces 
$85 a month was comparative riches. But when Negro soldiers were de- 
mobilized in the U.S., allowances ceased; some Negro fathers neglected to 
make any other provision. 

Then the social pressure of British provincial respectability became 
unbearable. Said one British mother of a Negro’s child: “I am shunned 
by the whole village. . . . The inspector for the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has told my friend to keep her children 
away from my house . . . as didn’t she know that I had two illegitimate 
colored children? Is there anywhere I can go where my children wil! not 
get ... pushed around?” 

Some returning British husbands were willing to forgive their erring 
wives if the infant evidence was removed. Mothers sought to have their 
children adopted. ‘If I only had someone to take the baby for me and look 
after him . . .” wrote one mother, ‘but it must be someone kind—you see 
I love him.” 

Adoption, however, was all but impossible. Like British village matrons, 
British charitable institutions were turning up suddenly race-conscious 
noses at illegitimate mulatto babies. Even when the father and mother 
were married, U.S. custom sometimes intervened to prevent reunion. The 
League of Colored Peoples asked one Southern Negro father if he wanted 
to take his white wife to America. “Brother,” he replied, “if I did, I 
would have to leave her in New York when I went home.” 

Copyright, Time, March 11, 1946 


R ie? >> HER NAME is one of the new- 
coi. 7” | est featured on a major radio show, 

but mellow-voiced Thelma Carpenter 
Condensed from Tune In is not new to radio. Precocious 


Thelma, taught to read and write at 

home before she went to school, 
wrote a letter and arranged her own radio audition when she was only 
seven. It resulted in her first airlane appearance on the ‘Kiddies’ Hour” 
of WNYC, New York’s municipal’ station, and she has been on the air 
intermittently ever since. 

Now featured on NBC’s Eddie Cantor Show, Thelma, as Eddie’s protege 
and songstress, holds the spot that once helped skyrocket Deanna Durbin 
and Dinah Shore to fame. 

Cantor, an old hand at star-finding, is credited with Thelma’s discovery. 
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Condensed from Christian Century 
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Actually, though, she is the find of Eddie’s daughter Marilyn. Thelma was 
singing at the New York supper club Ruban Bleu, when along came Mari- 
lyn and heard her do Memphis Bound. Marilyn induced her father to visit 
the club, and when he heard Memphis Bound, Thelma was NBC-bound. 
Signing of her first network contract was justification of the patience 
Thelma’s grandfather, a choir singer, and her mother, an ex-dancer, had 

devoted to her career. 
Copyright, Tune In, April, 1946 


>> AN ORGANIZATION named 
ace oO at ‘‘Declaration of Interdependence, 


Inc.,”” with offices at Los Angeles, and 
Dr. Will Durant as president, has 
asked for our vote in a competition 
it is holding. The choice is between 
two emblems, one a circle around which run the words, “All men are 
brothers,” and inside which stand the letters, “W. A. W.,” meaning “We 
welcome all,” and the other a shield bearing the same words. On the 
basis of design, we prefer the shield 

The Los Angeles organization plans to supply these “stickers” for 
distribution by any groups anywhere in the country that may be interested 
in doing something to better racial relationships. It believes that in this 
way “churches, restaurants, drugstores, schools, colleges, theaters, hos- 
pitals and cinemas’’ can indicate, publicly but unobtrusively, whether they 
will or will not serve Negroes. 

This simple emblem, placed in the corner of a front window or door, 
will tell any colored passer-by what treatment he will receive if he enters. 
It will be, the Interdependence body claims, of particular help for Negroes 
trying to find a place to eat in our cities. 

As matters stand today, it is frequently necessary for a Negro to travel 
for miles before he finds a restaurant which he can enter without running 
the danger of being insulted. 

There will be those who will object to some of the implications of a 
project of this sort. But a Negro has to eat; he should be able to eat— 
or to attend a church!—without fearing repulse. And the facts of life in 
the United States of America are what they are, however we may wish 
they were otherwise. 

Copyright, Christian Century, February 20, 1946 


P >> JUST ABOUT the only full- 
iqmeat 4 ues bodied, unseemly jazz being sung to- 
F day is that of a high-flying, gay Ne- 
Condensed from New Republic gro named “Pigmeat’’ Alamo Mark- 


By Mannie Farber ham, who works as a dancer and 

“black-face” comic in tent shows and 
vaudeville and claims to have invented the dance steps called ‘“Truckin’,”’ 
“Susie-Q” and “Boogie-Woogie.” 

One of Markham’s last jobs was that of house comedian at the Apollo 
Theatre in New York, and some of his first were in the twenties in vaude- 
ville acts with singers like Bessie Smith and Ma Rainey, whose songs he 
sings and whom he sings like to a certain extent. He is at least closer 
to them than he is to the embarrassing limpness and sentimentality of sing- 
ers like Billie Holiday, the Ink Spots, Thelma Carpenter. His enunciation 
and phrasing—in spite of vaudeville qualities that recall people like Harry 
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Condensed from Jewish Post 
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Richman and Al Jolson—his manner of keeping the music moving forward 
in a steady, powerful rhythm, his landing on notes with two feet and 
having a voice that sounds as if it came out of the South rather than out 
of a cocktail lounge, and out of a man rather than out of a turnip—all 
remind you of singing as it used to be done by Negroes. 

Pigmeat’s manner of dancing to his singing and of taking an elaborate 
bow which ends with a high kick is of a piece with his singing, which is 
enthusiastic, gay and hammy. 

Pigmeat’s voice is a broad, hard, impure one that at best can create the 
effect of intense, high gayety, and at other times seems like anything that 
you ever saw in a parti~ularly primitive burlesque show. He always sounds 
like a large-theatre singe. trying not only to get his voice into every corner 
of the house but at times as though he were trying to knock down the 
chandeliers. 

He misses by several hundred miles some of the accomplishments of the 
best blues singers. The difference between the way he moves from one 
note to another, becoming more or less lyrical while holding to a definite 
feeling and mood, and the way Bessie Smith did it, is as great as that 
between the playing of a baseball clown and that of Chase or Gehringer. 
His singing never strikes you as being plainly and simply what he feels 
and must sing. It is as full of artifice—most of it misused—as Chippie 
Hill’s was without it. Pigmeat makes up for a great number of his faults 
by the unusual, shattering quality of his voice and his extraordinary 
rowdiness. 

Copyright, New Republic, February 18, 1946 


ZB, Si >> THE SON of a man born in 
ay late slavery has been sworn in as not only 

the first Negro to hold public office 
Both al, oo d in Malden, Mass., but as the first 


Christian City Councilman in 20 
years of a district which is primarily 
Jewish. He is Herbert Loring Jackson, former actor and writer. 

His father, the late John T. Jackson, came here from Georgia, where 
he had been a teacher, 50 years ago. Father of 13, of whom Councilman 
Jackson is the youngest, the elder Jackson was born a slave on the grounds 
of the University of Georgia, at Athens. Some of his daughters returned 
to the South to teach. 

Councilman Jackson holds another community honor. He is the only 
Christian given honorary membership in the Temple Tifereth Israel 
Brotherhood besides the city’s mayor. 

His first act as councilman from Ward 7, was securing on inauguration 
day unanimous passage by the city council of a resolve to secure a State 
Fair Employment Practices Commission bill. 

In answer to the query, ‘How did it happen?” the talented Negro coun- 
cilman answered, “In a cosmopolitan community like Malden, the people 
not only preach but practice the brotherhood of man. In a true democracy 
such as we have here there is no discrimination. A man is a man regard- 
less of race, creed or color.” 


Copyright, The Jewish Post 
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| First Negro in major league baseball 
has amazing record as an athlete in college 


Condensed from Colliers 
By Arthur Mann 


years or more to Indian Jim 

Thorpe for an American ath- 

lete approximating the multi- 
ple prowess of Jackie Robinson, 24- 
letter Negro infielder, signed last 
fall by the Brooklyn Dodgers for 
their Montreal club. He starred at 
four major sports during each year 
he spent in high school, junior col- 
lege and college—six years in all— 
and he’s the only athlete ever cho- 
sen for national all-star games in 
both football and basketball. 

An even greater distinction came 
during his last year at Pasadena 
Junior College, when a loyal Stan- 
ford alumnus realized that Jackie 
was definitely headed for the rival 
University of California in Los An- 
geles. It meant trouble for Stan- 
ford in four sports, and so the loyal 
alumnus offered to finance his edu- 
cation in “any Eastern college you 
choose, so long as it’s not on Stan- 
ford’s schedule,” 

The apprehension was fully justi- 
fied. Jackie not only attended UC 
LA, but became a thorn in Stan- 
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ford’s side, especially during the 
1939 football season. UCLA was 
undefeated and Jackie averaged 12 
yards every time he toted the ball. 

As a passer, ball carrier or block- 
ing back, his tremendous speed was 
needed everywhere for Coach Babe 
Horrel, whose other Negro star, 
Kenny Washington, was closing a 
brilliant college career. UCLA 
started the season by knocking off 
Texas Christian and University of 
Washington. Sparked by sopho- 
more Frankie Albert's southpaw 
passing, Stanford was close to a 14- 
7 victory over UCLA in the third 
game. An Albert pass play was 
clicking every time. 

Suddenly the dark jack rabbit 
switched tactics. Gambling that Al- 
bert would repeat the successful 
play a third time, Robinson forgot 
his takeout and went for the pass. 
Leaping high, he snared the ball on 
his 20-yard line, twisted in mid- 
air and zigzagged back to his 45 
before they spilled him. As the 
back in motion from a single wing 
to the right, Jackie was the spear- 
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head of a swift march. He carried 
the ball to Stanford’s 19. He took 
a short pass from Washington and 
raced to the five. Leo Cantor ran it 
over for a touchdown. Robinson 
then kicked for the point that tied 
the score, 14-14. 

The Uclans went on to beat Mon- 
tana, Oregon and California for 
the best record in the school’s his- 
tory. The Rose Bowl was a cer- 
tainty . . . until Robinson injured 
his ankle in a scrimmage just before 
the Santa Clara game. Without 
his speed and utility, UCLA was as 
good as Santa Clara, Oregon State 
and Southern California, all of 
whom were tied, but the Trojans 
got the Bowl bid. 

Broad jumpers are curiously plen- 
tiful at UCLA and were a dime a 
dozen when Robinson matriculated. 
In the Pacific Coast Conference 
Championship of 1940, they fin- 
ished one-two-three, but Robinson 
was on top with a leap of 25 feet. 
A month later he took a bigger title, 
the National Collegiate broad jump, 
at Minneapolis, with a leap of 24 
feet 1014, inches. 

If Robinson’s high-school and 
college football was devastating, his 
basketball. was even more so. At 
Pasadena, he set a junior college 
scoring record of 28 points in a 
single game and could have made 
it 40 or more, but he didn’t choose 
to. With the game cinched, the 
coach yanked four of Pasadena’s 
varsity players, including high-scor- 
ing Bill Busick, later with Navy. 
Since Busick still had an outside 
chance for season scoring honors, 
Robbie didn’t see why the oppor- 


tunity he was getting should be de- 
nied a rival. So he asked to be 
taken out, too. He left the game 
after hanging up a total of 28 and 
joined Busick on the sidelines. 

Playing right forward for UCLA, 
Robinson led the California collegi- 
ate scorers with 148 points for the 
1939-40 season, and 133 the follow- 
ing winter. Informed observers 
ranked him with the great Hank Lu- 
isetti, but Jackie laughs this off as 
blasphemy. 

“Wear Luisetti’s shoes? Why I 
couldn’t even carry them.” 

The football and basketball sea- 
sons were easy enough for Robin- 
son, but baseball and track always 
brought trouble. The two sports 
came in the spring and over- 
lapped when varsity teams in both 
activities demanded his unique skill. 
He met these tight squeezes with 
amazing double-barreled servitude, 
the best example of which came 
during his two-year and eight-let- 
ter tenure at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege. The track and field athletes 
were striving for a team title at Po- 
mona, Calif., while the baseball team 
was playing Glendale, some 40 
miles away. He liked track and 
field, but he loved baseball. 

“I wanted to be like my older 
brother, Mack,” Robbie recalls wist- 
fully. “There was a really great ath- 
lete. He was a one-man track team 
at University of Oregon. Just think 
—twenty and seven tenths for the 
two-twenty. That was the world’s 
record for a week until Jesse Owens 
broke it—”’ 

Unable to be in two places at 
once, he packed his baseball suit 
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and track togs in a jalopy and drove 
to Pomona with his buddy, Jack 
Gordon. There he donned the track 
togs. Jogging nervously, he kept 
warm while the program moved 
slowly toward his specialty, the run- 
ning broad jump. He wanted to 
sprint, and could, but the elimina- 
tion trials were an all-afternoon 
chore. Finally he took his first leap, 
and cleared 23 feet 6 inches. 

Two jumpers bettered the mark, 
but Jackie got a better “hit” on the 
take-off board for his second try and 
leaped 24 feet 6 inches. It seemed 
good enough to win and he consid- 
ered rushing to the ball game then. 
But he watched through the round, 
and then was entitled to a third and 
last try. He went to the end of the 
runway and told Gordon to warm 
up the jalopy. Then he steamed for 
the take-off board, hit it perfectly 
and soared across 25 feet 61/, inches 
of the pit. It was one of the best 
jumps in track history. He topped 
brother Mack’s junior college rec- 
ord by 6V4 inches, and Mack’s best 
mark by almost an inch. 

Before the sound of applause had 
died, Robinson was in the car rac- 
ing for Glendale with Gordon at 
the wheel. As they sped over the 
California highway, Jackie took off 
the track suit and got into his base- 
ball flannels. The story should be 
that Pasadena won the team track ti- 
tle and Jackie won the ball game 
at Glendale with a ninth-inning 
homer. But he wasn’t that good. 
His record jump gave Pasadena sec- 
ond place in the team standings. 
The ballplayers were leading Glen- 
dale, 4-2, when he arrived in the 


fourth inning, and-his two base hits 
helped make it a rout by the ninth. 

Like Thorpe, Robinson is least 
brilliant in baseball, yet several 
Brooklyn scouts were unanimous in 
the opinion that he was the very 
best Negro player in the country. 
He isn’t the football player that 
Thorpe was, nor is anyone else. Yet 
Thorpe wasn’t anywhere near the 
basketball genius that Robinson is. 
Jack is about the same size and 
build as Thorpe—six feet tall and 
195 pounds—when the Indian was 
at his peak. He could beat Injun 
Jim in the pentathlon events on 
speed alone, but Thorpe would lick 
him in the tougher ten-event decath- 
lon. 

The comparison with Thorpe as 
a ballplayer is not as odious as it 
sounds. Robinson is unquestion- 
ably better now than Thorpe was 
when he reached the Giants. But 
the Indian’s ability was always over- 
shadowed by his phenomenal skill 
at track and football. Too much was 
expected of him. People forget that 
Thorpe was a big-league player for 
seven successive years with the Gi- 
ants, Cincinnati Reds and Braves. 
He was good enough to share in 
two World Series, 1913 and 1917. 
But where Thorpe was a constant 
problem in behaviorism, Robinson 
doesn’t smoke nor drink. 

The parallel with Thorpe is made 
because Robinson’s potentialities 
have already been besmirched by 
references to his ‘football shoul- 
ders.” 

“What are football shoulders?” 
Jackie puzzles. “I don’t think any- 
body knows. If it means muscle- 
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bound, I don’t have them. I guess 
somebody talked because an opinion 
was expected of him. It was a shot 
in the dark, because football players 
don’t set big-league baseball afire. 
Maybe I won’t, but I'll make a good 
living by trying.” 

He was particularly distressed by 
the gloomy prophecy credited to 
Bob Feller which, boiled down, in- 
timated that Jackie wouldn’t make 
the grade in the big leagues. 

“If Feller said that, I wish he 
hadn't,’ Robinson murmurs. ‘And 
even if he did say it, I don’t think 
he meant it deep down. Feller only 
pitched against me twice, both in 
night games. You stand ten of us 
colored boys in a row at a night 
game, and Feller couldn’t pick me 
out. He’s quoted as saying I can’t 
hit an inside pitch.” 

Jackie paused to grin and chuckle. 

“Feller never threw me an inside 
pitch,” he confided. “He kept it 
outside after I leaned on one almost 
inside and pulled it into the bleach- 
ers foul by inches. The first time 
up, he worked me to three and two 
with the bases full and then threw 
the widest hook I ever saw—or 
never saw. I’m not sure I saw it. 
The last view I got, it was headed 
for the outside of the plate, but it 
passed the end of my bat a foot out- 
side. The next time up I dug in 
to make sure he wouldn't do it 
again. He threw me a fast ball, 
again outside, and I smacked it 
down past third base for a double 
and drove in a run. 

“I faced him the third time in 
San Diego, where they have the 
worst lighting system in organized 


May 
baseball. Satchel Paige had topped 
Feller in strike-outs at Los Angeles, 
ten to six, and Bob was really bear- 
ing down to top Satch. I never saw 
the third strike, nor did eleven oth- 
ers of us Royals who fanned. But 
Feller’s team was worse, because old 
Satch struck out sixteen of his All- 
Stars. So on the strength of that, 
Feller is quoted as saying I won't 
make it. 

“Anybody who says I can’t make 
it doesn’t know what I've gone 
through, and what I’m prepared to 
go through to stay up.” 

Robinson’s desperation is com- 
mon to most American boys who 
dream of greener pastures; who de- 
liver daily papers for money to help 
buy food for the family; who col- 
lect waste paper, deposit bottles, 
junk, scrap metal ; who sell hot dogs 
in the Rose Bowl, and anything any- 
where that will return a few honest 
pennies. Robinson did all this as 
far back as he can remember in Pas- 
adena where he arrived too young to 
know what had happened. 

His father had drifted from do- 
mestic responsibilities in Cairo, Ga., 
where Jackie was born on January 
31, 1919, the last of four children. 
His mother’s brother moved them 
to California and there began a 
ceaseless battle to feed and educate 
the brood, Frank, Willa Mae, Mat- 
thew (Mack), and John Roosevelt 
Robinson. 

Today the job is almost com- 
pleted. Jackie has never seen his 
father, never talks about him and 
believes he is dead. The struggling 
family has earned and bought not 
one home, but two crisp and 
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clean bungalows on Pepper Street. 
Jackie wants his mother to sit back 
and take it easy now that he is 
earning enough to do the job alone. 
But she won't. Mack and Willa 
Mae have given her grandchildren 
to visit and fuss over, and she re- 
fuses to let her brother, now para- 
lyzed, go to a nursing home. The 
work, she insists keeps her from 
thinking too much about her old- 
est boy, Frank, who was killed in 
an auto accident eight years ago. 

At UCLA Jackie was working for 
a degree in physical education when 
Mack got married. Then children 
came and his mother needed help. 
Jackie left college and took a job 
with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Immediately he was 
swamped with offers to play profes- 
sional football, but he held off and 
was eligible for the All-Star game 
in Chicago in August, 1941. Play- 
ing the backfield with Pugh and 
Thomason of Texas A & M and 
Harmon of Michigan before 98,- 
000, he tasted pro football through 
a 37-13 licking by the Chicago 
Bears. 

He joined the Los Angeles Bull- 
dogs to earn his first money as an 
athlete. While in Hawaii with the 
team, two memorable events oc- 
curred. One was a cabled invitation 
to play on the national All-Star bas- 
ketball team, which he couldn’t ac- 
cept, and the other was the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor by the Japs. Ac- 
tually he wasn’t in Honolulu, be- 
cause the homebound boat was out 


of the harbor, but he heard the noise 
of the falling bombs. 

Drafted early the next year, he 
was inducted at Fort MacArthur. 
After basic training, he transferred 
to the cavalry at Fort Riley where 
he buckled down to study for a 
commission. He won a second lieu- 
tenancy, and had his silver bars 
when “football ankles,” as the Army 
called them, brought him a medical 
discharge from active duty. 

From their Houston training site, 
the Kansas City Monarchs made 
Robbie an offer to play in the Negro 
American Baseball League at $400 
a month. He consented to join 
them after the school term and 
asked for a contract. He was as- 
sured that the letter constituted a 
contract. On the Monarchs, he bat- 
ted .349 for 100 games. And, when 
he signed the historic agreement 
in Branch Rickey’s Dodger office on 
August 29 last, he was able also to 
sign a clause stating that he was not 
under contract and that the Dodg- 
ers could seek redress in court if he 
was. That is why the Negro leagues 
can be “raided” with bona fide of- 
fers from organized baseball. 

He comes into organized baseball 
with a confidence that is exceeded 
only by his modesty. He is positive 
that he can hit the best of Interna- 
tional League pitching. 

“The plate is the same width,” he 
says. “The bases are the same— 
ninety feet apart. I’ve got to make 
good,” 
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DIGEST QUIZ 


Johnson dive 


HEN you're persuing Negro America’s Who's Who, the odds are 
VW vei find an abundance of Johnsons. The Johnson flock isn’t 

particularly endowed with special genius but there are so many 

Johnsons that the law of averages is bound to pick a dozen or so 
for the spotlight. 

Tabbing the gents in the public eye and separating them from the fellows 
who just add to the long list of telephone book Johnsons is the idea of this 
month’s quiz on names. Johnsons not being an exclusive, snobbish lot, it 
should be easy goings except for a couple of toughies. Name every one of 
the dozen and the odds are that you're a Johnson yourself. Guess nine 
right and you're entitled to a place at the Johnson family table. Anything 
less than seven stamps you as one of those subversive Smith or Jones 
people. Answers are on inside back cover. 


1, This Johnson is the head of 7. He was a Negro adviser in 


the largest Negro university in administration of selective 
America. service during World War II. 
2. He is tops when it comes to 8. He is a well-known educator, 
beating out boogie woogie, es- best known in the field of so- 
pecially with a fellow named ciology. 
Ammons. 9. First Negro heavyweight 
3. When it came to high jump- champion of the world, he is 
ing, he was an Olympic win- still wrestling and fighting oc- 
ner. He died myster'ously on casionally today. 
a ship recently. 10. As a dash man, he was one of 
4. A veteran actor, he has ap- the fastest on the cinders, ran 
peared in many Broadway for Columbia University. 
plays. 11. An old timer, in jazz, he is 
5. Diplomat, poet, composer, au- still tops as piano player and 
thor, he was one of the top hailed by some as the best there 
men of his race or any race. is. 
6. His name was identified with 12. With a guitar and a lilting 
a famous chorus which has voice, he has won fame on 
been in movies and on Broad- records for his singing of 


way. Somebody Gotta Go. 
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| Watch for the mad paranoiacs 


who prey on prejudices 


Whe Are Minorities? 


Condensed from Ladies Home Journal 
By Struthers Burt 


HARLEY—we'll call him 

Woolsey—worked for me for 

a number of years. When 

sober, which was most of the 
time, and when some “minority” 
wasn't “‘persecuting’” him, he was 
one of the best ranch hands I’ve 
ever seen. Intelligent, skillful, loyal 
and quiet. And then, suddenly, the 
storm would begin to build up just 
like the premonitions of a hurri- 
cane. 

For a week or so Charley would 
be very grim, and more silent than 
usual; after that, increasingly com- 
municative, dropping dark hints 
about some group or other out to 
ruin the country and along with it 
all honest Americans like himself. 

Sometimes it was the local sher- 
iff, Ora neighbor. Or the ranch 
owners and cattlemen. Frequently 
it was the President. And Charley 
was magnificently nonpartisan in 
this respect. It made no difference 
whether the President at the mo- 
ment happened to be a Republican 
or a Democrat, Charley was against 
him. 

Likely as not it was some relig- 
ious, or racial, or economic, or so- 
cial stratum. 


STRUTHERS BURT is a Baltimorian 
now resident in North Carolina, who 
wrote Diary of a Dude Wrangler, Pow- 
der River and Along These Streets. 


It just depended upon what 
Charley had been reading. He was 
an omnivorous reader, but not a 
very wise one. Out of the cornor 
of his mouth, ancient and discred- 
ited lies dripped like the froth of a 
mad dog. And these people, the 
group uppermost in his mind—it 
might be the Mormons, or the Cath- 
olics, or the Methodists; or the rich, 
or the poor, and so on ad infinitum 
—these people were engaged in a 
black conspiracy to keep Charley 
down; to prevent him from being 
the man he could be. 

Presently you would begin to 
smell whisky on his breath, even 
early in the morning. Then, if you 
were wise, you would give him 
some of his pay, lock up the rest, 
and tell him to go down country 
and take a holiday. In a month or 
two he would wander back, sober 
and slightly worn, his nose on the 
other side of his face. 

Charley's nose was famous 
throughout the countryside. It was 
a long, thin, inquisitive nose, easily 
broken. Charley was very disagree- 
able when suffering from his 
“moods,” especially when leaning 
up against a bar. Charley would 
assume that the stranger next to 
him, no matter who he might be, 
belonged to the “minority” at the 
moment engaged in persecuting 
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him. This often resulted in Char- 
ley’s mose being broken again. 
Sometimes Charley wore his nose to 
the left; sometimes to the right. 
Of course Charley was a para- 
noiac; a marked one. One of the 
signs of paranoia is a persecution 
mania. And paranoiacs can be very 
dangerous people; paranoiacs and 
the cruel and unscrupulous and evil 
demagogues, not paranoiacs them- 
selves, who take advantage of the 
paranoid tendencies in all of us. 
For all sensible men and women, 
of course, have to a greater or lesser 
degree inferiority complexes; a 
sense, that is, of their own inade- 
quacy in the face of life and its de- 
mands, a humbleness. And on how 
they handle their inferiority com- 
plexes depends whether they join 
the congenital paranoiacs or not. 
So watch yourself — especially 
where minorities are concerned. 
Minorities, being weaker than ma- 
jorities, have always been the fa- 
vorite and traditional victims of or- 
ganized paranoiacs, born or self- 
made. It's easy. The especial sport 
of cowards is attacking the weak. 
Minorities are never the same. 
They depend on the longitude and 
latitude. They have no essential 
meaning. In Egypt, Americans are 
a minority; in America, Egyptians. 
North of Mason and Dixon's Line 
Democrats, in many places, are sus- 
pect; south of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line the same things, exactly, are 
said about Republicans. On the 
West Coast it is the citizens of Jap- 
anese descent, no matter what won- 
derful Americans they have proved 
themselves to be. In Buffalo, it is 


the Poles. In Minnesota, the 
Swedes. In New York, the Jews. 

And so on endlessly. And all 
these people are very much like 
ourselves, and most of them are 
first-class Americans. Left alone, 
not insulted, not thrust back into 
their minorities, pretty soon they 
become indistinguishable. 

There are two things it is well to 
remember. First, that every one of 
us, every man or woman, belongs 
to something that at one time or 
another was persecuted. Protestant, 
Catholic, Democrat; the rich and 
aristocratic, the poor, the quiet mid- 
dle class—at one time or another 
they have been persecuted. Second, 
which one of us is not in some re- 
lationship to life, often in several, 
in a minority of one? Merely as 
individuals each one of us is in a 
minority of one. 

And what about the lonely mi- 
nority of death? All alone, each 
man and woman must come to it, 
with no companions but the mem- 
ory of good and gentleness done, or 
of cruelty and evil. 

Prejudice is a wart; rub it and it 
grows. Prejudice is a black mole; 
as it spreads it becomes a cancer. 
Prejudice is a prairie fire; a spark 
can make a conflagration. 

When the present king of Den- 
mark was asked if Denmark had “‘a 
Jewish problem,” he smiled. “We 
have no minority problems in Den- 
mark,” he said, “because no Dane 
considers himself inferior to any- 
one.” 

Nor does any sensible American. 

AND THAT CAN BE AMERICA. 
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{| Nation’s capitol practices Dixie pattern 
of racial discrimination in all public places 


ON THE 


Condensed from Read 


By Ernest E. Johnson 


HERE’S no law against it but 

} one-fourth of the population 

of the District of Columbia 

may go to a theater when 

they choose, but may not go to any 
theater of their choosing. 

They may enjoy a prizefight at 
a popular arena but may not go to 
that same arena to see an ice show 
or hockey game. 

They may eat in a public cafeteria 
or restaurant only so long as it is 
operated in one of the many govern- 
ment buildings. 

They may buy clothing and other 
personal items but may not buy 
them at certain fashionable depart- 
ment stores. 

In fact “the only area of District 
life in which Negroes and whites 
stand on an absolutely equal foot- 
ing is in the matter of the franchise 
—both are denied the right to 


ERNEST E. JOHNSON is former 
Washington correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Negro Press and now is press 
representative for the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund Drive. 


vote,” says the Citizens Committee 
on Race Relations, Incorporated. 

Boiled down to simplest terms, 
a fourth of the population of the 
nation’s capitol are barred from as- 
sorted facilities for no other rea- 
son than that their ancestors came 
over to America—against their will, 
incidentally—on a slave ship in- 
stead of in the Mayflower. 

Here at the seat of government of 
the nation claiming the highest form 
and degree of democracy, blatant 
discrimination and segregation is 
practiced with a minimum of bash- 
fulness. 

The District is officially organ- 
ized on a dual basis, that is separate 
facilities for Negroes and others. 

In the school system there is a 
Negro assistant superintendent who 
supervises the colored schools. He 
has his own satellites who are po- 
litically aware of his authority just 
as the white folks are aware of the 
superintendent — and similarly re- 
sponsive. 

The Recreation Board has a Ne- 
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gro member and a Negro staff 
whose work is confined to so-called 
Negro play centers. If Negro and 
white children wish to play togeth- 
er on the streets—and they do in 
many areas—they may but they may 
not bring their play into a super- 
vised public playground if it is 
owned by the District government. 

“It is an unnecessary hardship for 
the white residents of Georgetown 
when they want to play a set of 
tennis to have to take a bus to dis- 
tant courts instead of using the 
courts conveniently located,”’ reads 
the Citizens Committee’s report, 
showing thereby that the knife of 
segregation cuts two ways. 

For more than forty years there 
have been Negroes in the Fire De- 
partment of the District, assigned to 
station houses with no particular 
concern for color. This has not 
lasted, for lately an all-colored sta- 
tion was established in the Negro 
community and a Negro was put in 
command. In filling the station 
complement, Negro men in this 
service were collected from other 
stations in the District. 

Georgetown is the section of 
Washington where real estate deal- 
ers still sell you the atmosphere 
and quaintness of colonial days. 
Negroes have been living here for 
years. Came the war, came the 
shortage of housing in Washington 
and realtors began buying up these 
dilapidated properties, renovating 
them while retaining their original 
quaintness, and selling them at sub- 
stantially increased prices — to 
whites. Today, Negroes and whites 
live side by side in this area of 
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mixed squalor and splendor. 

Contrasted to this, however, is the 
policy of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority which builds public 
housing and then designates them 
“For Negro Occupancy,” or “For 
White Occupancy.’ While those 
built for whites go begging for ap- 
plicants, Negroes continue to find 
the greatest difficulty in locating 
homes—not necessarily decent ones 
—just homes, 

Not entirely without design, new 
construction for Negroes—public or 
private—is being done almost exclu- 
sively in northeast Washington, far 
from what is now the center of Ne- 
gro life. In this section is the Lily 
Ponds housing project for whites. 
It has had many vacancies from the 
start, first because it is distantly sit- 
uated and in a Negro area, and sec- 
ond, because of the general unat- 
tractiveness of the property itself. 
Yet, hard-pressed Negro families 
are not permitted to move into the 
vacant units nor will the NCHA 
convert the project to Negro occu- 
pancy. It remains half empty. 

Public eating facilities are sepa- 
rate. Government cafeterias and the 
cafeteria operated by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are 
the exception. The National Press 
Club acquired some notoriety for 
itself in 1943 when a member of 
the club invited a former Federal 
judge, who happened to be a Ne- 
gro, to lunch with him at the club. 
They were refused service because it 
was contrary to the policy of the 
club to serve Negroes. 

In this stronghold of democracy 
where Congress tacks riders onto 
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appropriation bills demanding free 
access to news for American repor- 
ters in foreign lands, Negro corre- 
spondents have not to this day been 
able to gain admittance to the Sen- 
ate and House press galleries. Where 
they have attempted to meet their 
problem of “access to the news” by 
sitting in the visitors’ galleries, 
they have been confronted by ush- 
ers who would come along and say 
“Hey, you—no writing in here.” 

Negro guests of accredited press 
gallery correspondents will not be 
served either in the Senate or House 
press dining rooms. 

The White House Correspond- 
ents Association performs a sifting 
service for the President's press con- 
ferences. Through a direct appeal 
to the late President Roosevelt, the 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation were able to get an accredi- 
tation for their representative nearly 
two years ago, but no other corre- 
spondent has been able to scale that 
barrier. 

The theaters of Washington are 
no less biased in their policies. They 
positively will not sell tickets to 
Negroes, and very few Negroes ever 
see a movie other than in their sec- 
tion of town, and no travelling 
stage-shows whatsoever. ‘Very few” 
because the theater-owners have not 
been able to completely overcome 
the problem of recognizing some 
Negroes from whites. 

Washington has many light-com- 
plexioned Negroes whose hair is not 
typical of the race. They are what 
one of the Senators from Mississippi 
would consider the result of misce- 
genation. Several theaters in the 


past have hired “spotters” to make 
the distinction for them. These are 
colored persons who stand unob- 
trusively in the lobby to detect 
those who are “passing.” 

The result of this practice, how- 
ever, has resulted in some embar- 
rassing situations. A “spotter” in 
a particular theater slipped once 
and pointed out to the usher as a 
“passer’’ a dark-complexioned per- 
son who had purchased a ticket. 
The individual was apprehended 
and hurried out of the theater after 
some remonstrating. The manage- 
ment soon found that the individual 
in question was not a Negro at all 
but a national of a foreign gov- 
ernment who was employed at the 
embassy of his government. 

The weight of Washington’s dis- 
criminatory policies has on many oc- 
casions fell upon non-white mem- 
bers of foreign missions with em- 
bassies and legations in the Capitol. 
Taxis have refused to pick them up, 
hotels have refused them accom- 
modations, they have been rebuffed 
in merchandising establishments, 
eating places and places of public 
entertainment. 

When the State Department de- 
cided to renovate and to make the 
facilities adjoining Blair House 
available for visiting foreign digni- 
taries, it was at the same time meet- 
ing the embarrassment heretofore 
occasioned by refusal of hotel serv- 
ice. Now, instead of sending some 
dark-complexioned visitors to the 
Howard University dormitories or 
the dormitories for Negro war 
workers, the department is able to 
house them at Blair-Lee House. 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


J; shaker #3 Business 
ae Ve ro ? 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


HE NEGRO population of 

A.nerica, increasingly joining 

labor’s ranks although most 

are still in agriculture, be- 

lieves by an overwhelming margin 

that labor is fairer than business in 
its contacts with the Negro. 

Queried in the NeGRo DIGEST 
Poll for May, a typical cross-section 
of Negro America indicated that 
they believe that labor unions are 
more sincere and honest in their 
treatment of Negroes than indus- 
trial management. 

The question asked in all sections 
of the nation was: “Is Labor Or 
Business Fairer To The Negro?” 
The replies: 


Busi- Unde- 
Labor ness cided 
North 91% 7% 2% 
West 93% 4% 3% 
South 70% 18% 12% 


Bulk of the opinion in favor of 
labor was based on the established 
policy of most unions throughout 
the nation which admit Negroes to 
membership and espouse a policy 
of racial equality in their ranks and 
on the job. Although there are still 
more than a dozen unions, mostly 
AFL, which still bar Negroes, they 
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are mainly in fields in which Ne- 
groes have few jobs. 

Particularly drawing support in 
the poll were the CIO unions which 
have been openly campaigning for 
Negro membership for years. In 
the South many Negroes who are 
not to well acquainted with the la- 
bor movement have some knowl- 
edge of unions through the Negro 
press. Although they are primarily 
in agriculture, they are favorably 
disposed to unions in contrast to 
white farmers. 

The belief that the Negro’s fu- 
ture destiny is tied to labor is in 
contrast to the expressed belief of 
Booker T. Washington who for 
many years looked down upon labor 
unions. He urged Negroes to get 
into business and saw in philan- 
thropic help from industry the sal- 
vation of Negro Americans. Today, 
however, most Negroes feel that big 
business has been the biggest bar- 
rier to integration of the colored 
worker into the American scene on 
an equal basis. 

A number of Negroes expressed 
the point of view that the Negro in 
looking for allies had a more likely 
prospect in labor than business. 


| The Negro actor takes his place 


in the American theater 


Condensed from Stage Pictorial 
By Thyra Samter Winslow 


ROM a comic figure in min- 
SJoea a minor character in 

drama, a buck and wing 

dancer in vaudeville, the Ne- 
gro in America, through his own 
skill and sensitivity and understand- 
ing of the theatre and of character, 
has grown through the years so 
that, today, he has emerged a fine 
and skillful actor, taking his place 
on our present-day stage as the 
equal of actors of all other races. 

He is successful as a leading 
player in the more serious dramas of 
our present-day stage as well as in 
musical shows. 

The Negro Actors Guild of 
America, with less than two hun- 
dred members in 1940, now has 
ever one thousand active members. 
Over three hundred Negroes—or 
over one-tenth of all entertainers, 
were in USO units, both in America 
and abroad, and are still entertain- 
ing overseas and in hospitals. Ne- 
gro singers, Negro actors, Negro 
orchestra leaders have distinguished 
themselves in every way. 

The first Negro entertainer of 
which we have any knowledge is Ira 
Frederick Aldridge. The place of 
his birth has never been fully estab- 
lished. Some say he was born near 
Baltimore in 1810. Others believe 
his father was a Sengalese chief and 
that he was born in New York. 


He was Edmund Kean’s servant, 
and developed him into a tragedian. 
He played Othello to Kean’s Iago in 
London in 1850. His first appear- 
ance in New York was in Sheridan's 
Pizarro. He was a fine and distin- 
guished actor. 

The real begining, however, of 
the Negro actor in America was the 
minstrel stage. Negro minstrelsy, 
now dead, was, at one time of great 
importance on our stage. In the 
South every plantation had its group 
who sang and played, and wealthy 
planters, when they wished to en- 
tertain their guests, called them in. 
A few became professional, started 
to travel. 

The first minstrels were white 
men impersonating Negroes. Dan 
Rice heard a Negro singing Jump 
Jim Crow, and made an act of it. 
His assistant was a lad of four, who 
also appeared in black-face. He 
gtew to be quite an actor on his 
own. His name was Joseph Jeffer- 
son. 

The first regular minstrel troupes 
of white men in black face were 
headed by Dan Emmett, who wrote 
Dixie. The Virginia Minstrels 
opened in New York in 1843 and 
proved popular immediately. These 
companies did not remain entirely 
white. The Primrose and West 
Minstrels were known as The Forty 
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Whites and Thirty Blacks. 
The Negroes adopted the regula- 
tion ministrel pattern, even to black- 


ing their faces. In the 1860's the , 


first all-Negro ministrels appeared 
—Lew Johnson’s Plantation Min- 
strel Company. They brought in 
new dancing, mainly the jig and 
and buck and wing; Billy Kersands, 
the most famous of the old Negro 
minstrels, introduced original dance 
steps and the Bohee brothers made 
soft-shoe dancing popular. Charles 
Cruso introduced the monologue 
and Wallace King and Billy Win- 
dom were popular as tenors. 

In 1890, Sam T. Jacks engaged 
Sam Lucas, Fred Piper, Billy Jack- 
son and Irving Jones, together with 
sixteen beautiful Negro girls, and 
opened The Creole Show. It was 
smart and amusing—and led the 
way to the musical comedies of Cole 
and Johnson, and Williams and 
Walker. The Creole Show lasted 
for six years. The Octoroons opened 
shortly afterwards and was, in turn, 
followed by Oriental America, 
which introduced operatic selections 
- and was the first all-Negro play to 
appear in one of the best theatres in 
New York. 

Williams and Walker, from the 
West, became New York’s favorites 
as soon as they appeared. In Daho- 
mey was so popular that they took it 
to London and Paris, making the 
cake walk popular abroad, too. They 
opened in Bandana Land in New 
York in 1907, the last play in which 
they appeared together. In the com- 
pany were Jesse Shipp, Will Marion 
Cook and Ada Overton. 

Bert Williams, after one season 


on his own, joined the Zeigfeld 
Follies, starring for ten years under 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s management, be- 
came one of New York's most 
popular actors, and is still remem- 
bered for his brilliancy in putting 
over a number. 

In 1919, in John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln, Charles Gilpin, 
of the Harlem stock companies, 
played a minister—as well as the 
rather oddly-written character could 
be played. It was the introduction 
of serious Negro acting on Broad- 
way. Eugene O’Neill’s plays also 
had part-Negro casts and The Em- 
peror Jones had Mr. Gilpin in the 
title role, another triumph for the 
Negro in the theatre. 

In 1921, came the now famous 
Shuffle Along, bringing lasting 
praise to F. E. Miller, Aubrey Lyles, 
Eubie Blake and Noble Sissle, and 
playing in and out of New York for 
three years. For the first time, Flor- 
ence Mills was seen on Broadway. 
This was followed by the successful 
Runnin’ Wild. 

Florence Mills starred in New 
York's first all-Negro revue, Dixie 
to Broadway, and followed this by 
other successful shows, including 
Lew Leslie's Blackbirds. She was 
one of New York’s most popular 
young actresses and her death, in 
1927, was a shock to Harlem as 
well as to the whole entertainment 
world. Her funeral was as sen- 
sational as her life had been. 

Since that time, dozens of plays 
have included Negro actors. The 
plays with Negro actors are more 
concerned with reality—and there 
seems to be no one, unless it’s some 
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out of town visitors, left to be sur- 
prised or shocked or annoyed. 
With the experimental theatres 
and the night clubs, to say nothing 
of the Broadway plays, Negro actors 
with talent have every reason to 
know that they can get ahead. 
Negro entertainers are famous 
for their generosity in appearing at 
benefits and bond drives and charity 
shows. No one has been very much 
surprised because they gave time 
and energy so unstintingly to the 
USO shows. What is surprising is 
how much they were able to do. 
Over one-tenth of all the entertain- 
ers in the various USO units in 
America and abroad were Negroes. 
Their units were enjoyed by the 
men in the armed forces everywhere 
and they were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. There were, in all, over 
three hundred Negroes in the 
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various USO units, comprising top 
entertainers in their field. 

The American Negro Theatre, in 
Harlem, is being watched by Broad- 
way producers, since Anna Lucasta 
was discovered there in 1944. In 
five years the ANT has produced 
ten original plays, shortly to be pub- 
lished in anthology form, and for 
this year has three plays on its pro- 
duction schedule. 

The importance of the Negro as 
an entertainer in America is proven 
by the fact he is an integral part of 
today’s entertainment world in the 
legitimate theatre and the musical 
stage, as he is in music, the radio 
and motion pictures. He is giving 
pleasure to millions, and gaining, 
in return, the gratitude and affection 
of theatre-goers throughout the 
land. 


Three Prnnies Fe A Thought 


TWO LITTLE ragged Negro boys stopped in at a candy store in 


Philadelphia one day. 


The storekeeper was attracted by their 


gentle manners; so when they asked if they could borrow three 
pennies, he offered them more. But they refused. 

The next day the children returned with the three pennies. The 
man protested, but the boys argued: “If we didn’t pay you back, 
we couldn’t ask you again if we needed to.” 

The rest of the story was not learned until months later. It 
seems that the mother of a frail little Italian boy had to be taken 


to the hospital. 


While she was there, his two closest friends had 
provided his lunch at school. 


They did it by shining shoes after 


school and by serving a newspaper route before school. Only once 


did they fall short of the lunch ticket. 


store man helped out. 


It was then that the candy- 
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CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


The High Price of Love. In 
Gainesville, Tex., a 17-year-old Ne- 
gro boy was convicted of the rape 
of a young white girl who admitted 
on the witness stand she loved him 
and asked that he be freed. He was 
sentenced to 60 years in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Beachhead Birmingham. In Bir- 
mingham, Ala., a Negro ex-Marine 
was shot to death by a white street 
car conductor for moving a Jim 
Crow sign. 

A Liberal Education. In Okla- 
homa City, Okla., a Negro newspa- 
perman was barred from taking a 
correspondence course in news edit- 
ing at the Central State College be- 
cause of state laws prohibiting Ne- 
gro students at white schools—even 
by mail. 

Loan to Britain. In London, 
England, the 20th Century-Fox 
movie thriller And Then There 
Were None was billed on marquees 
as Ten Little Niggers—Hollywood 
felt no one would take offense. 

Oklahoma Outlaws. In McAles- 
ter, Okla., a white farmer and his 
Negro wife were sentenced to a 
year in prison for their interracial 
marriage and then exiled from the 
state. 

Berlin But Not Birmingham. In 
Berlin, almost a year after the defeat 
of the Nazis, the four Allied occu- 
pation powers ruled that Germans 
now can marry Negroes legally. 

Crow For Comfort. In Washing- 
ton, General Omar H. Bradley, head 
of the Veterans Ac.ainistration, in- 
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sisted on maintaining Jim Crow 
hospitals for Negro ex-soldiers to 
add to their ‘comfort and security.” 

Prejudice Begins At Home. In 
Portland, Ore., Negro civic leaders 
have been successful in having 
white businessmen remove ‘White 
Trade Only” signs from 230 stores, 
then found a similar sign in a bar- 
becue place operated and owned by 
a Negro. 

The Lord’s Name In Vain. In 
Chicago, white landlords went to 
court to enforce a restrictive cove- 
nant against a white church attempt- 
ing to buy a piece of property. The 
realty men claimed the church would 
admit Negroes and therefore vio- 
lated the racial agreement. 

Tongue-Lashing. In Wilson, 
N.C., a 16-year-old colored girl was 
given a six-months jail sentence for 
sticking her tongue out at a white 
woman and then striking back 
when the woman hit her. In the 
first trial she was given three 
months, but the higher court added 
three more months when the sen- 
tence was appealed. 

Spelling Lesson. In Springfield, 
Mass., a white legislator attacked 
the plan for teaching tolerance in 
schools as an “attempt to whitewash 
the nigger—with two G’s.” 

Add Ads. In New York, a big 
advertising agency which places ads 
for a large cigarette firm complained 
to a leading picture magazine that 
it published too many stories on 
Negroes and was offending its 
southern distributors, 


{| Reconversion turns back the clock 
for Negro American—but not without a fight 


O, Fight On ie Ch 


By Robert C. Weaver 


HE NEGRO is facing recon- 
j version with apprehension. 

He remembers what hap- 

pened after World War I. 

The resentment toward black men 

in uniform in the South, the horrors 

of the postwar riots, the rise of racial 

animosities and the ultimate revival 

of the Ku Klux Klan and lynch- 

ings are all vividly implanted in his 

memory. He is haunted by the re- 

cession in business and employment 

which followed the first World War, 

and he is troubled by the fact that 

after the boom of 1929 he con- 

stantly lost ground in employment 
status. 

When he reads of the disgraceful 
filibuster against fair employment 
legislation in the Senate and when 
he recalls the many vicious and false 
accusations made against the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, he is not at all as- 
sured, 

Nor does he find ground for op- 
timism in the daily experiences of 
being denied service in restaurants 
and hotels. When he travels South, 
Jim Crow greets him at every turn, 
and segregation seems to be spread- 
ing geographically. These and re- 
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lated experiences convince him that 
a black American is still outside the 
mainstream of American life. They 
make 13 million citizens feel that 
they don’t belong. 

While the chance to earn a living 
is the most fundamental of his needs, 
the quest for decent housing is today 
his most difficult problem. Even in 
the North and West (where the 
Negro has migrated to enjoy a fuller 
and more purposeful life) the Negro 
finds a not welcome sign in all resi- 
dential areas except those in the 
ghetto. But the Black Belt was filled 
to overflowing before the current 
wave of migration ; now it can’t pos- 
sibly accommodate a vastly increased 
population. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the 
growing Negro populations in 
northern and western cities were 
feeling the pressure of being 
hemmed in. The result was extreme 
overcrowding, doubling up, physical 
decay of facilities, and high rents. 
Blight was general throughout areas 
of Negro occupancy. 

Its existence was, in turn, used as 
justification for further exclusion of 
Negroes from desirable areas. Daily 
the problem becomes more serious, 
and there is little sign of relief. 
Rents and selling prices are still high 
(were it not for OPA regulations 
rents would be even higher), facil- 
ities are continuing to deteriorate 
and overcrowding seems to reach un- 
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believable intensity. 

Every area of extreme racial ten- 
sion during the war had and has an 
acute housing problem for Negroes. 
Overcrowding, unsanitary facilities 
and exhorbitant rents offer a fertile 
field for resentment and irrespon- 
sibility. There is no single factor 
which is more symbolic of the Ne- 
gro’s inferior status in the nation 
than residential segregation and its 
economic, social and psychological 
results. 

No other circumstance in the Ne- 
gro’s existence breeds more anti-so- 
cial action than the disillusionment 
which inevitably develops in the 
Negro ghetto. No feature of urban 
living in the North and West con- 
tributes more to the white man’s sus- 
picion, misunderstanding and fear 
of the Negro than residential segre- 
gation. As the Negro reflects on 
these facts he is apprehensive about 
the future. 

The Negro shares the white work- 
er’s uncertainty about his prospective 
peacetime job opportunities. He 
was worried about the great clamor 
for a “return to normalcy’’ at the 
end of the war, and government's 
initial attempt to remove price and 
other economic controls made him 
recall what happened in 1919. 

When it seemed that the Congress 
was going to insist upon returning 
U. S. Employment Service to the 
States, Negroes became aroused. 
The record of the Employment Serv- 
ice under federal control had been 
full of race discrimination; to re- 
turn the agency to the states would 
assure its acceptance of employers’ 
discriminatory orders without ques- 


tion. If such action was to typify 
reconversion, the Negro saw little 
hope for his economic future. For- 
tunately, President Truman inter- 
vened in time and vetoed the legis- 
lation designed to accomplish such 
a disastrous development. 

When the Negro looks at indus- 
trial management, he finds little 
comfort. First, management has 
taken the lead in attempting to se- 
duce American thinking away from 
a forthright stand for full employ- 
ment. Then, too, the record of man- 
agement in the current strikes indi- 
cates that it is concerned with weak- 
ening and discrediting the Negro’s 
most potent ally—organized labor. 

More specifically, the Negro notes 
that industry is reverting to its pre- 
war habits of specifying native, 
white Christian workers. And those 
industries which will expand most in 
peace—wholesale and retail trade, 
the service industries, public and 
semi-public utilities and certain 
branches of light manufacturing— 
are not offering Negroes any new 
types of employment opportunities ; 
some are not hiring any Negroes. 

The mistakes of reconversion, the 
failure to press for full employment, 
and the revival of past discrimina- 
tory employment patterns, endanger 
the Negro’s role in organized labor. 
The Negro has learned during the 
war that the greatest impetus to fair 
employment practices in labor 
unions, no less than in industry, are 
a tight labor market and fair em- 
ployment practice machinery. In 
many instances, he has seen friendly 
union officials defeated by reaction- 
ary elements in the union when there 
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was no economic or governmental 
pressures requiring the hiring and 
upgrading of Negroes into new 
types of work. Negroes, today, are 
convinced that they must work with 
and in organized labor. They are 
apprehensive about developments 
which endanger this new-found but 
basically sound cooperation. 

While these developments in in- 
dustrial centers face Negroes, epoch- 
making technological developments 
have appeared in southern agricul- 
ture. Manpower shortages and con- 
solidation of farms had, during the 
war, occasioned the introduction of 
much machinery. Already the cot- 
ton picker and many other new types 
of power-driven farm equipment 
have been adapted to cotton culture. 

A large number of farm operators 
in the South are now prepared to in- 
troduce new techniques—all of 
which are labor saving devices. This 
will result in a displacement of large 
proportions—estimated as high as a 
million and a half persons. Negroes, 
of course, will constitute a large 
segment of those who are finding 
and will find no place in southern 
agriculture. 

It is because the Negro has made 
significant wartime gains in employ- 
ment that he faces the uncertainties 
of the future with such apprehen- 
sion. 

At the close of World War I, 
Negro labor had achieved a foothold 
in unskilled jobs in heavy industry. 
During World War II, he estab- 
lished a place in single-skilled and 


semi-skilled production jobs in many 
industries and a place as a worker 
in a wide variety of plants. He 
knows that these recent gains, repre- 
senting as they do direct departures 
from the color-caste occupational 
line, are more fundamental than 
were his earlier ones. 

The possibility and probability of 
losing some if not most of them fills 
him with fear of the future. At times 
that fear has had extreme expres- 
sions. 

An analysis of the economic his- 
tory of the Negro discredits such an 
extreme position; in the past, and 
out of the very nature of the color- 
caste system, once Negroes enter a 
new type of employment, some re- 
main in it. The real problem is not 
one of the loss of all gains of the 
last three or four years; it is the pos- 
sibility of the Negro’s losing his 
place in many of the new and stra- 
tegic occupational positions he has 
recently achieved. 

The Negro is dedicated to fight 
for the right to work. In doing this 
he is simply expressing a universal 
desire to survive. 

The danger ahead is that his fight 
to work and that of his white proto- 
type may occur in a society with not 
enough jobs to go round and result 
in racial conflict. In the past this 
has often happened, and there is 
every reason to believe that it may 
typify the postwar period. 

In the United States, it’s work or 
fight on the color line. 


) 
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{| Racial issue may be key 
to fate of unions in South 


Grows In 


Condensed from Business Week 


PALL of smoke hung over 
 . the Ensley and Fairfield 

steel suburbs of Birming- 

ham as sprawling mills re- 
sumed production in the nation’s 
eighth largest iron and steel pro- 
ducing center. 

CIO steelworkers, white and Ne- 
gro, congratulated one another be- 
cause their union had won a long 
strike and an 181/,c hourly increase 
to the highest wage scale ever paid 
in southern steel mills. It had dem- 
onstrated, too, that union strength 
achieved in wartime could with- 
stand first peacetime tests. 

Farther south in Montgomery, 
heart of the old Confederacy, union 
organization was gaining real mo- 
mentum for the first time in the cot- 
ton garment industry. In the Gulf 
port city of Mobile, CIO shipyard 
labor rolls had been decimated, but 
the union still was firmly intrenched. 

The Alabama Dept. of Labor was 
advising employers: “Management 
should recognize that labor unions 
are and will remain an important 
factor in our economic life. The 
remaining few who cling to the be- 
lief that unions can be destroyed are 
merely engaging in wishful think- 
ing.” 

What was happening in Alabama 
was typical of a new attitude grow- 
ing in the 13 southern and south- 
eastern states. The section long 


considered the last major redoubt 
of open-shop antiunion sentiment in 
the country was painfully realizing 
that industrial growth and union 
growth seem inevitably to come to- 
gether. 

Still tied closely to the economic 
problems of the South, the racial 
issue was receiving close attention 
from union leaders. Old prejudices 
were found to lose ground in a 
common labor fight. 

The CIO, whose unions enrolled 
many Negro workers on equal foot- 
ing with whites, reported that ‘‘be- 
cause of hard necessity” in winning 
mutual economic benefits: white and 
Negro workers could be brought to- 
gether every way but socially. AFL, 
with old craft union membership 
restrictions in bylaws, followed a 
policy reflected in an admonition 
from the Louisiana Federation of 
Labor: ““We must organize the Ne- 
gro workers in our unions whether 
we want to or not.” 

With many Negroes among 
workers laid off from war plants 
and now seeking better opportuni- 
ties than prewar unskilled work, 
unions are finding the racial prob- 
lem a pressing issue. It is by no 
means impossible that the key to the 
future of labor in the South lies in 
finding an answer to racial difficul- 
ties before a showdown can de- 
velop. 
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| Four victims were sacrificed on altar of hate 
and now property values are safe again 


Where * Your Christians ? 


Condensed from Commonweal 
By Rev. George H. Dunne 


OMETIMES one wonders 

about tears—about the power 

of tears, the unpredictability 

of tears, the function of 
tears, the good of tears. 

Ted Le Berthon had just intro- 
duced his resolution: ‘Resolved, 
that the Catholic Interracial Council 
urge the District Attorney of San 
Bernardino County to re-open the 
Short case and conduct a thorough, 
impartial and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the same.” And then he 
had added: “Mrs. Short’s sister is 
here tonight and perhaps would be 
willing to say something.” 

Every eye was upon her as she 
rose. The silence that fell upon 
the room was the silence of the 
tomb. The people crowding to the 
back walls and to the doors froze in 
immobility. 

She was as fair-skinned as the 
fairest-skinned person in the room. 
It added another note of madness to 
the diabolically mad irrationality of 
race prejudice when one knew of 
the evidence that her sister, and her 
sister's husband and her sister's two 
young children had been burned to 
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death because of the color of their 
skin. If she wanted to, she could 
live where she pleased, break bread 
where she chose, find entrée to the 
most ‘‘respectable” white society cir- 
cles because no one need ever sus- 
pect that she was Negro. But her 
sister had to be burned to death, 
and her sister’s husband, and their 
children. 

Her sister and the children had 
been buried two weeks earlier. They 
had mercifully (God's mercy, not 
man’s) died quickly. Their charred 
remains were taken to St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church in Los Angeles, 
taken to Holy Cross Cemetery and 
buried there where they can sleep 
alongside the indistinguishable 
bones of those alongside of whom 
they would not have been permitted 
to live. Were not permitted to live. 

She rose slowly to her feet, think- 
ing perhaps of her sister and her sis- 
ter’s children being buried in Holy 
Cross Cemetery, thinking perhaps 
of the words with which the priest 
bid them adieu at their graveside: 

“May the Angels lead thee into 
Paradise; may the Martyrs receive 
thee at thy coming, and take thee to 
Jerusalem the holy city.” 

And then again, there are no re- 
strictive covenants in Jerusalem the 
holy city. Imagine that situation: 
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Mrs. Short living right there in the 
same city, in the same neighbor- 
hood, with respectable white peo- 
ple. And her children actually play- 
ing in the golden streets with the 
innocents slain by Herod. What 
will happen to property values? 

“But my dear,” I overheard one 
stylishly gowned lady say to another 
stylishly gowned lady the other day 
at a club luncheon, “‘it is perfectly 
frightful what is happening to San 
Francisco. Do you know that there 
are 50,000 Negroes living there 
now? Why, the city is perfectly 
ruined, you know. Of course, they 
never keep up their property. Where 
will it all end?” In the grave, in 
the cemetery, in the golden streets 
of the holy city. 

And here is another scandal: the 
social equality in Paradise. There 
is something badly wrong there. It 
must be communist influence. It 
undoubtedly communist influence. 
Perhaps what Paradise needs is a 
Hearst newspaper and an American 
Legion. 

Did you hear what the priest said 
at the grave? ‘‘May the Angels lead 
thee into Paradise; may the Martyrs 
receive thee at thy coming.” What 
is one to think of that? Mrs. Short 
and her children rubbing elbows 
with che Angels, guests of honor at 
a reception held for them by the 
Martyrs [the other Martyrs}! 

Mrs. Short’s sister said a few 
words in her quiet, perfectly modu- 
lated voice. She said that, of course, 
there was nothing we could do for 
her and her sister and her sister's 
husband and their children. That 
was done. Like Dachau and Buch- 


May 
enwald and the gas chambers and 
the crematories. It was done. It 
could not be undone. Like Calvary. 
But whatever we could do to pre- 
vent it from happening to others 
(but it will happen to others).... 

She could not say more. That is 
when the tears came and she stood 
there struggling to control her grief. 
And she did control her grief. It 
was a controlled grief, no hysterics, 
only the quiet tears slowly flowing 
down her cheeks to the sad slow ac- 
companiment of her sobs. And I 
admired as I have admired in so 
many other Negroes her poise, her 
quiet self-control, her self-posses- 
sion. And I thought of all the im- 
beciles whom I have heard declaim- 
ing about the instability, the emo- 
tionalism of the Negro—(who, 
what is the Negro?). ‘Everyone 
knows that the Negro is a creature 
of emotion, utterly lacking in self- 
control, entirely without the stabil- 
ity and self-possession and cool ra- 
tionality that marks the white 
race.” (‘My race,” he means, 
proud, ignorant fool.) 

And I sat there utterly dry-eyed 
wanting so desperately to give her 
my tears. I thought of all the things 
I had shed tears so easily for in my 
lifetime, tears of disappointment, 
sentimental tears, tears of anger, 
tears in a motion picture theater, all 
the trivial tears. 

I had made a speech that night. 
Speeches. Sounding brass and tin- 
kling cymbals. Words. It is so easy 
to make speeches. Hitler made 
speeches. Bilbo makes ee. I 
make speeches. 

Speeches. I thought of the uch 
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made from his pulpit by a priest on 
the Feast of the Epiphany summon- 
ing his people to stand firm behind 
the sturdy rampart of restrictive cov- 
enant to keep black families out of 
the parish. ‘‘Not in my Church they 
won't.” 

Of course, the Wise Man who, 
according to the legend, was black, 
was welcome in the holy hovel at 
Bethlehem and this is the Feast of 
the Epiphany. But we are a more 
sophisticated people than good sim- 
ple Mary and simple Joseph. We 
have a structure of society which 
guarantees civilized, harmonious 
and prosperous relations and sim- 
ply will not stand for that sort of 
thing. 

I would have given every great 
speech ever made in exchange for 
the gift of a few tears to give Mrs. 
Short’s sister. But I had none to 
give. The spring was dry and 
parched, by the same fire that made 
fiery holocausts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Short and their two children. 

I thought of the idiots who will 
say: “But there you are, what hap- 
pened to the Shorts is another proof 
of the wisdom and necessity of ra- 
cial segregation. If you eliminate 
segregation there will be all kinds 
of violence like this.” 

And there you have a wonderful 
new theory of penology. Turn all 
the criminals loose. Lock all good 
citizens up in the penitentiaries. 
Keep them locked up there for their 
own good, because if you release 
them Bands of thugs and hoodlums 
will bash their brains out. Possibly 
Hitler was a kindlier man than we 
had suspected. Maybe he threw the 


Jews into concentration camps for 
their own good. 

I looked at the tear stained face 
and I saw all the circle of complac- 
ent faces and I heard all the double 
talk, the evasions, the rationaliza- 
tions. And I heard all the pat 
phrases of a morality based on the 
worship of the golden calf, the gol- 
den dollar, the Almighty Dollar, the 
final arbiter of problems of con- 
science. 

“But no one is obliged to pro- 
mote social justice at grave incon- 
venience to himself.” The grave in- 
convenience is financial loss, money 
out of pocket, than which surely in 
our scale of bourgeois values there 
is no comparable inconvenience. 
Surely no one expects a Christian 
today to sacrifice money, the decline 
of property values, the loss of pat- 
ronage, for the sake of justice and 
charity. 

Oh, we freely admit that residen- 
tial segregation wounds both justice 
and charity. “But when it comes to 
telling an individual what he must 
do or not do when it appears prob- 
able that Negroes will move into 
his neighborhood and that the value 
of the property will greatly decrease. 
May he try to prevent this?” My 
dear fellow, there is money in- 
volved. 

Of course, it is the individual who 
commits segregation, and of course 
segregation wounds justice and 
charity, but surely we cannot tell the 
individual that he cannot wound 
justice and charity by practising seg- 
regation—not if the value of his 
property is seriously going to de- 
crease. What is a wound to justice 
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and charity compared to a wound to 
one’s bank account? So let us just 
discuss this whole matter in terms 
of general principles and not make 
anybody uncomfortable by getting 
down to individual cases. 

And the wonderful phrase: “to 
promote social justice.” The won- 
derfully vague, impersonal phrase. 
So that is all that is involved! And 
I had been under the misapprehen- 
sion all along that what was in- 
volved was the wounding of indi- 
vidual human beings, was violence 
done to the spirit of individual hu- 
man persons, was the humiliation, 
degredation and brutalization of 
millions of individual human per- 
sons, was the denial to individual 
human beings of their fundamental 
rights in justice. 

So the theater owner who sadly 
refuses to sell a ticket to John Jones, 
Negro, because his white patrons 
do not like it, is not really inflicting 
any wound upon John Jones. He is 
simply failing to promote social jus- 
tice. 

Well, that makes it much easier to 
understand. Nobody can be expected 
to get excited about a failure to pro- 
mote an impersonal phrase, a philo- 
sophical concept, an ethical category, 
not if it is going to cost money. 

What I had found hard to under- 
stand was how one could be excused 
in the name of money for wounding 
John Jones, for doing violence to 
the dignity of John Jones, for hu- 
miliating John Jones for stigmatiz- 
ing John Jones. 

A few years ago when Dorothy 
Brown came to me, when she had 
been refused admission to a roller 
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skating party being given by a Cath- 
olic young people’s organization to 
which she belonged, and with bitter 
tears told me that she was going to 
get married and was not going to 
have any children because she would 
never be responsible for bringing a 
child into this world who would 
have to suffer throughout life the 
bitter humiliations she had suffered 
throughout life, I thought Doro- 
thy Brown had been injured. I 
thought her spirit had been brutally 
and grievously wounded. I thought 
she had been scarred for life. I wish 
I had known then that all that had 
really happened was that someone 
had failed to promote social justice. 

So, I suppose the men who called 
at Mr. Short’s humble little house in 
Fontana which he had built with his 
own hands for his wife and two 
children and said that they were 
deputy sheriffs were guilty of failing 
to promote social justice when they 
told Mr. Short to take his wife and 
two children and move out of there. 

And I suppose when the commit- 
tee of colorless men who said they 
represented the real estate associa- 
tion and were therefore naturally 
and understandingly concerned 
about a decline in real estate values 
called on Mr. Short and issued the 
same ultimatum with hints of dire 
consequences to follow if the ulti- 
matum were ignored, I suppose that 
these respectable solid citizens were 
guilty of failing to promote social 
justice. 

Fontana used to be a beautiful 
place. Looking up at the mountains 
which look down upon the orange 
groves beneath the sun-drenched 
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skies. It will never be beautiful 
again. Its beauty is gone forever, its 
fair face blasted, twisted and seared 
by the atomic explosion of racial 
hatred. 

Mr. Short had gone there, tired of 
trying to find a place to live in a 
great city blanketed with restrictive 
covenants. He went there because 
of the great open spaces where one 
could buy a little piece of land and 
build a little home for one’s loved 
ones. There would be no pushing 
there, no crowding, there was lots of 
room for everybody, limitless room 
in the sunshine and the balmy air in 
the valley looking up at the moun- 
tains. With his own hands he built 
the little home for his loved ones. 

Then the men who said they were 
deputy sheriffs came. And the men 
who said they represented the real 
estate interests came. What was Mr. 
Short to do? Flee into the desert? 
Return to the city’s jungle? In spite 
of the warnings he could not really 
believe that a slaughter of the inno- 
cents was being planned. He report- 
ed the threats to the Negro news- 
paper and to the FBI. He was told 
to forget the threats. He was told 
that the threats were a bit of bluster, 
a bit of bluff, that these men, solid 
citizens, would not really resort to 
violence. 

It was soon over. He and his little 
family returned home one night a 
few weeks ago. He struck a match 
to light the little kerosene lamp on 
the table. The explosion enveloped 
the whole house in flames. 

The neighbors told how there was 
a blinding flash of fire, how the ex- 
terior of the house was wrapped in 


flames instantaneously. 

The man who was for twenty-five 
years arson expert for the Los An- 
geles fire department filed a report 
with the District Attorney. His in- 
vestigation left little doubt that it 
had been a plant. It was not kero- 
sene which blew the house up and 
there was evidence that the exterior 
of the house had been sprayed with 
some inflammable chemical. 

The forces of law and order 
moved quickly to hush the affair up. 
At the inquest the District Attorney 
refused to admit any evidence touch- 
ing upon the threats made to Mr. 
Short. A verdict of accidental death 
was quickly brought in. The arson 
expert’s report was quietly filed 
away by the Grand Jury which 
closed its session without taking any 
action. And of course the next 
Grand Jury will not convene for 
some months when everyone will 
have forgotten Mr. and Mrs. Short 
and their two children. 

Nearly everyone has already for- 
gotten Mr. and Mrs. Short and their 
two children. And the respectable 
solid citizens of Fontana go about 
their business secure in the knowl- 
edge that their property values are 
safe. Thank God for law and order! 

So there were the burials in Holy 
Cross Cemetery in Los Angeles. We 
have waited in vain for the thunder- 
ous roar of protest from pulpit and 
platform. We have hoped in vain 
that there would be a mass meeting 
in Olympic auditorium, a meeting 
sponsored by Christian organiza- 
tions, where resolutions would be 
passed calling upon the public au- 
thorities to reopen this case and con- 
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duct an exhaustive investigation and 
fix the guilt and punish the guilty 
or satisfy the public conscience that 
there has been no guilt but only a 
mysterious tragic accident. 

There has been only silence. The 
communists, however, are organiz- 
ing a mass meeting of protest. Per- 
haps they will accomplish some- 
thing. Or perhaps the story will go 
about that the whole thing was a 
communist plot from the beginning, 
or that the Shorts were communists 
and got what was coming to them. 
Then perhaps Mr. Hearst will get 
busy and the incident will dissolve 
into the wonderful reductio ad ab- 
surdum of a legislative committee 
on subversive activities investigat- 
ing the Shorts. 

I looked at the tragedy in her 
eyes. And I thought of all the fatu- 
ous talk that one hears about “‘pru- 
dence” by people and who think 
that prudence means complacent ac- 
quiescence in evil, silence in the face 
of the betrayal of Christianity. Do 
not disturb the tranquil surface of 
the cesspool. That is the one great 
crime! 

We plant rose-bushes on top of 
the cesspool and ignore its existence. 
We even hold garden parties on the 
lawn which covers it. The virtue is 
to pretend it is not there. The vice 
is to say: “But there is a leaky cess- 
pool here and it is seeping into the 
cellar and undermining the founda- 
tions of the house!’’ Oh, the villain, 
how he has disedified the neighbors ! 
What will the neighbors think? 
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What bad taste! 

It is not the existence of evil that 
is shocking, but the exposure of 
evil; nor the betrayal of Christianity, 
but to say that Christianity is being 
betrayed; not the fact that a racist 
sermon is preached from a pulpit on 
the Feast of the Epiphany, but to say 
that a racist sermon was preached 
from a pulpit on the Feast of the 
Epiphany; not the fact that in cer- 
tain sections of this country white 
boys and men seduce colored girls 
and lynch colored boys, but to say, 
as Lillian Smith said, that in certain 
sections of this country white boys 
and men seduce colored girls and 
lynch colored boys. And so of course 
evil fattens itself at the expense of 
Christianity and of humanity be- 
cause the crime is to expose it. 

Perhaps that is why communists 
hold mass meetings and Christians 
do not. Because to speak out at mass 
meetings would be “imprudent,” 
would “give disedification,” would 
be in ‘‘bad taste.” 

What a wonderful thing we have 
made out of Christian morality 
when everyone can so easily forget 
the murder, the injustice, the killing 
of the spirit, the humiliation inflict- 
ed upon the victim of race preju- 
dice, and fiercely debate the enormi- 
ty of crimes against good manners. 

I could not give you a single tear, 
sister of Mrs. Short. But I can give 
you this, these words of indignation. 
If they sound bitter it is because I 
have been thinking about those four 
charred bodies and about your tears. 
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{| Negroes gain in battle against 


type casting entire race 
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Condensed from Hollywood Quarterly 
By Leon H. Hardwick 


curse in Hollywood. Possibly 

the most unjust example of 

this practice is the persistent 
typing of the entire Negro race as 
menials and buffoons, a tradition 
that has been followed ever since 
the establishment of the American 
film industry. 

Now, after many years, a protest 
is beginning to be heard. 

The most forceful protests have 
come from Negro servicemen who 
have served overseas. These men 
have seen the astonishment of peo- 
ple in Asia, Africa, and Europe at 
discovering that the average Amer- 
ican Negro soldier is a normally in- 
telligent and self-assured individual 
rather than the ignorant and illiter- 
ate buffoon habitually portrayed in 
our films. 

Among the civilian population, 
too, there have been objections to 
this stereotype. Negro newspapers, 
civic and political organizations, 
and ministers and teachers are op- 
posing this harmful distortion. As 
succinct proof that the Afro-Amer- 
ican group is not composed ex- 
clusively of illiterate menials, they 
point to the 1940 Bureau of Census 
statistics. These figures show that 
at that time there were in this coun- 
try some 3,524 Negro physicians 
and surgeons; 2,339 college presi- 
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dents and professors; 1,052 lawyers 
and judges; 132,110 craftsmen and 
foremen in industries; and 6,801 
trained nurses. 

Negroes entered Hollywood mo- 
tion pictures as early as 1915 as “‘at- 
mosphere” and “extra” players. 
Among the most popular of the 
early actors was Noble Johnson, 
who played innumerable non-Ne- 
groid feature roles. 

Perhaps the earliest protests from 
colored moviegoers was lodged 
against D. W. Griffith's Birth of a 
Nation, on the grounds that the pic- 
ture harmed good race relations by 
depicting Negroes as rapists and 
slaves. 

About fifteen years ago Clarence 
Brooks portrayed the role of an edu- 
cated West Indian doctor in Arrow- 
smith, in which Ronald Coleman was 
starred. In 1932, Hazel Jones played 
a beautiful Burmese siren whose 
wiles ensnared the late Lon Chaney 
in West of Singapore. About the 
same time, Etta Moten was cast as a 
South American singer in Flying 
Down to Rio. These performances, 
however, were never very loudly ac- 
claimed because the parts repre- 
sented groups other than American 
Negroes. 

From 1941 to 1944 there was a 
decided improvement in Holly- 
wood’s treatment of the American 
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of color. The emphasis on morale- 
building entertainment as part of 
the war effort resulted in an in- 
creased employment of Negro play- 
ers. They took part in entertaining 
members of the armed forces at va- 
rious camps and recreational centers 
and in bond-selling drives and 
other war-related activities. 
During the same period the Ne- 
gto public displayed a growing in- 
terest in colored players and in the 
types of roles assigned to them. 
Most of the studios answered affir- 
matively the demand for better and 
more dignified roles for colored ar- 
tists. Ernest Anderson played the 
ambitious youth in In This Our 
Life, in which Bette Davis was 
starred. Kenneth Spencer appeared 
as a Negro war hero in Bataan. Rex 
Ingram played an important role 
in Sahara, Ben Carter was seen ina 
dignified part in Crash Dive. Dooley 
Wilson received much favorable 
comment for his work in Casablanca. 


Three years ago, two all-colored 
films opened new avenues. The cast 
of Stormy Weather included Lena 
Horne, Bill Robinson, Cab Callo- 
way, and many other Negro artists. 
Cabin in the Sky featured Ethel Wa- 
ters, Rochester, and Lena Horne. 
The latter picture was criticized for 
its stereotyped theme of the Negro’s 
conception of God. 

In the past year or so there has 
been a decided drop in the employ- 
ment of Negro actors and actresses. 
It is said that orders have been 
given to ‘write out’’ Negro charac- 
terizations in story scripts, for fear 
of giving offense. 

But Negro leaders contend that 
the fight against the stereotype can- 
not be solved by the expedient of 
eliminating the Negro from pic- 
tures. They say that the problem of 
readjustment of values between the 
makers of motion pictures and the 
Negro public involves the creation 
of more understanding and a clearer 
conception of issues. 


Never Touch The Stuff 


FRANKIE “Sugar Chile” Robinson, seven-year-old boogie-woogie 
piano thumper, was rehearsing at CBS studios when a reporter 
asked him how long he had been playing the piano. 

“T've been playing since I was a year and a half old,” he an- 


swered. 


“Oh, since your adolescence,” said the reporter. 
“I never adolescence in my life. I learned to play without them,” 


said Sugar Chile. 


New York Post 


IF I WERE A NEGRO 


| In fighting for own rights, 
Negro fights for all humanity 


By Wallace Stegner 


be proud of the accomplish- 

ments of my people and bit- 

ter at their wrongs. I would 
never let myself forget that as a 
Negro I had a tradition and a place 
in history, that my kind had done 
more, probably, than any other peo- 
ple in history in a comparable time. 
Eighty years out of slavery, I would 
know myself for a man fit to stand 
beside other men. 

I would know, too, that any ca- 
reer I undertook was in a sense a 
career of my whole people; that 
everything I did would be put down 
to the credit or discredit of my 
whole people. I would know that 
in the face of enormous difficulties 
I was obligated to do better, be bet- 
ter, think better, and act better than 
most Americans. I would know 
that my purposes could not be self- 
ishly my own, that I had common 
cause with thirteen million other 
colored Americans. 

I would try to remember, too, that 
my cause went wider even than my 
race, that it included other Amer- 
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icans—Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Mexicans, Jews—who also faced 
closed doors in the country of their 
birth. I would remember that im- 
migrants from many countries had 
felt the teeth of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

I would try to keep always in 
mind that in fighting for my own 
rights I was fighting for all Ne- 
groes; that in fighting for all Ne- 
groes I was fighting for all other 
colored and minority groups; that 
in fighting for all the minority 
groups I was fighting for principles 
too often ignored or given lip-serv- 
ice—for equality of opportunity, for 
the right of a man to be considered 
on his merits, for a fair and equal 
start and no favoritism. 

Naturally I would join the or- 
ganizations through which I had the 
best chance to promote these prin- 
ciples. I would join and I would 
work for my labor union (if I 
could) and consumers’ cooperatives. 
These last—which I think have not 
been sufficiently explored by col- 
ored Americans—are one of the 
soundest ways of promoting con- 
tacts between the black world and 
the white, and one of the surest 
ways for a depressed people to cre- 
ate their own economic help. 
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The NAACP and the Urban 
League and the other organizations 
actively working for a second 
Emancipation Proclamation I would 
also support. But I would not for- 
get that an opportunity to make 
contacts and friends in the white 
world is ultimately essential. There 
are millions of allies in that world 
for the Negro people, and sooner 
or later they must meet and pool 
efforts. 

Finally, I would never consent to 
gain Negro improvement at the ex- 
pense of any other group. I would 
try never to fall into the error of 
those who persecute me, the error of 
thinking of an abstract “White 
Man” as some whites have always 
thought of an abstract “Negro.” I 
would know how various “the Ne- 
gro” was; I would try to remem- 
ber that white men and Jews and 


Catholics and Mexicans and Chinese 
and all the others are just as vari- 
ous. Whatever his color, I would 
try to value a man for himself. 

I would try to work, in other 
words, first for a brotherhood of 
Negroes, but beyond that I would 
work for a brotherhood of all the 
oppressed, a brotherhood of de- 
mocracy, ultimately a brotherhood 
of man. And I would know that I 
had already plenty of brothers in 
that work whose skins were white 
or brown or yellow as well as black. 

It would be that fact which would 
give me hope, if I were a Negro. 
Because of that fact, and my own 
people’s perseverance and ability, 
I would have confidence that as the 
present is better than the past, the 
future can be infinitely better than 
the present. 


PS.—He Never Had The job 


THE PRESIDENT of a department store was passing through 
the packing room and saw a colored youth lounging against a box, 


whistling cheerfully. 


“How much do you get a week?’’ he.asked the boy. 

“Ten dollars, sir,” the lad replied. 

“Here’s a week's pay, you loafer—you’re fired!” 

When he next saw the foreman, he asked, “When did we hire 


that boy?” 


“We never hired him,” answered the foreman. “He just brought 
in a package from another firm.” 


Jack Atkins 


{| The story of a great Protestant doctor 
in Africa told by a Catholic priest 


Condensed from Reader’s Digest 
By Rev. John A. O'Brien 


O BE a fool for God, a man 

} must forsake the comforts of 

the world and spend his life 

in service to others. For near- 

ly 40 years Albert Schweitzer has 
been just that kind of fool. 

It began in the market square at 
Colmar, in Upper Alsace. Schweitzer 
stood frowning up at the statue of a 
naked Negro. The submissive black 
figure, carved on a monument 
erected to Admiral Bruat and to 
German colonial power, seemed to 
Schweitzer to symbolize man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

“Can it be true, as I have heard,” 
he mused, “that we exploit these 
black people and do not give them 
even doctors or medicine?” 

On the way home to Strasbourg 
the dark image gave him no peace. 

“But why should my conscience 
be troubled?” he argued. “I am a 
university professor, not a mission- 
ary.” He might have added that, at 
30, he had achieved fame in three 
fields: he was a world-renowned 
Biblical scholar; as a concert organ- 
ist, he was a favorite of Continental 
and British audiences; and he had 
written an outstanding biography 
of Bach. 
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Then, by chance or destiny, he 
happened to read a magazine article 
about the Congo: ‘While we are 
preaching to these natives about re- 
ligion, they are suffering and dying 
before our eyes from physical mala- 
dies, for which we missionaries can 
do nothing.” 

What Schweitzer felt then he 
later wrote: “A heavy guilt rests 
upon us for what the whites of all 
nations have done to the colored 
peoples. When we do good to 
them, it is. not benevolence—it is 
atonement.” 

And the scholar-musician made 
a vow to spend the rest of his life 
atoning to jungle savages. His 
friends protested: If the aborigines 
of Africa needed help, let Schweit- 
zer raise money for their assistance. 
He certainly was not called upon to 
wash lepers with his own hands! 

Schweitzer answered by quoting 
Goethe: “In the beginning was the 
Deed!” 

His beginning deed was to enter 
medical school. Nearly five years 
later, when he was about to be grad- 
uated as physician and surgeon, he 
found himself involved in what 
might have been a staggering com- 
plication. The man of heroic pur- 
pose had fallen in love! His friends 
exulted: marriage, they felt sure, 
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would end his impractical scheme. 

But Helene Gresslau, daughter of 
a Jewish historian at the University 
of Strasbourg, had known his plans 
from the beginning. To her he had 
bluntly proposed: 

“I am studying to be a doctor for 
savages. Would you spend all the 
rest of your life with me—in the 
jungle?” 

And she had answered: “I shall 
become a trained nurse. Then how 
could you go without me?” 

They both knew that in tropical 
forests a medical diploma would 
not be enough; one must have med- 
icines, bandages, surgical instru- 
ments. So Schweitzer lectured and 
wrote and played himself thin to 
earn money for the expedition. 

On Good Friday of 1913, he and 
his bride left for Cape Lopez, in 
French Equatorial Africa. There the 
travelers found their first African 
friend, Joseph, who had once 
worked as cook for a white family. 
In canoes, Joseph guided the Doc- 
tor and his wife on a three-day 
journey up the Ogowe River to the 
mission post at Lambaréné. This 
was the heart of the disease-cursed 
territory of which he had read, 
where the death rate was mounting 
every year. It was a world swarm- 
ing with billions of tsetse flies, ants, 
termites and disease-laden mosqui- 
toes. 

When at last they reached Lam- 
baréné, Dr. Schweitzer looked at his 
wife in dismay. They had been 
promised sleeping quarters and a 
two-room hospital of corrugated 
iron; not even a shack was ready for 
them. Where to store delicate sur- 


May 
gical tools that rust so quickly in the 
tropics? Where unpack life-giving 
medicines ? 

Quickly they pitched camp, cov- 
ered instruments with grease, and, 
to keep medicines from spoiling, 
buried the bottles in the earth near 
deep, cool, springs. Of these queer 
activities the natives were instantly 
suspicious. Naked men who looked 
like the statute in Colmar gathered 
around campfires, while out of the 
deeper forest came the Pygmies, and 
then the Fangs, and the Zendehs, 
whose teeth are filed to sharp points 
for eating human flesh. 

Joseph insisted the confab was 
ominous; tribal magicians were 
preaching hatred and distrust of the 
newcomers. But Schweitzer, watch- 
ing from a distance, saw that many 
of the natives were crawling with 
disease: swamp fever and sleeping 
sickness and a hundred tropical ail- 
ments. 

“Let's get to work!” the Doctor 
called to Joseph. “Bring sick people 
here.” 

In desperation Schweitzer took 
over an abandoned hen house—his 
first hospital. An old camp bed 
would be the operating table. Dirt 
on bed and walls was covered with 
whitewash. 

The savages clustered round, their 
skin painted and tattooed in bright 
colors. The men toted spears and 
broad-bladed knives, and some 
clutched crossbows of ebony, the 
arrows tipped with venom. Before 
this menacing audience, Schweitzer 
confronted his .first patients, hardy 
souls who volunteered to try the 
white man’s magic. 
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A man with a chronic pain in his 
right side agrees to lie on the cot. 
They curtain in the surgery, but 
through big holes in the roof, as 
the operation for appendicitis is be- 
gun, gleaming eyes peer from a 
leafy amphitheater. . . . 

Suppose the patient dies? What 
will these tribesmen do then? 

Now it is over. Thank God, the 
patient groans and opens his eyes. 
From the jungle point of view, the 
operation is an instantaneous tri- 
umph; did they not behold this 
white wizard kill a native, cut open 
his innards and then bring the 
corpse back to life? Now the na- 
tives willingly help to build the 
hospital; swiftly on the edge of the 
hill, above the threat of the flood- 
ing river, rise three rooms—exami- 
nation, ward and surgery. ; 

As word of the white magician 
spread through the jungle, natives 
trudged from afar, eager to be killed 
and brought back to life. Schweitzer 
operated for boils, hernias, tumors 
and for large tropical ulcers that 
grow on naked feet. To care for 
such ulcers took weeks, sometimes 
months; meanwhile the patients 
camped at the hospital door, and 
feeding them was a problem. Some 
grateful relatives brought in fowl, 
eggs, or bananas, but others even 
expected presents for themselves. 
Often the natives, if they liked the 
taste of a medicine, would steal the 
bottle and at one sitting drink the 
whole supply. 

To be sure of food, Schweitzer 
cleared a space in the jungle and 
planted a truck garden and a planta- 
tion for fruit and palm oil trees. 
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Beads and calico he traded for 
bananas and tapioca. But to live off 
the land alone was impossible; rice, 
meat, butter and potatoes must be 
expensively imported from Europe. 

In spite of the many difficulties, 
the good physician began to win the 
hearts of the tribesmen. In the first 
year, not one patient died, and thou- 
sands were relieved of pain. Like 
an apostle to the deeper jungle, 
Schweitzer made journeys of mercy 
on foot to distant Negro tribes. 

That he did not crumple under 
the strain of these prodigious labors 
was due, Schweitzer explains, to a 
jungle paradox—a zinc-lined, trop- 
ic-proof piano, gift of the Paris 
Bach Society. At night when the 
physician’s work was done, the mu- 
sician, the expert on Bach, would 
go to the keyboard and, against the 
diapason of wild forest sounds, let 
his fingers wander through stern 
and noble music. Lost in a trans- 
port of harmony, he feels a hand on 
his shoulder. His wife is pointing 
at the open window. Shadows are 
creeping toward the door of the sick 
ward. The doctor groans. Zendehs, 
confound them! Cannibals, hoping 
to kidnap a helpless sick man and 
carry him off for tomorrow’s din- 
ner! 

Seizing a shotgun, the doctor fires 
a noisy blast at the sky. The terri- 
fied man-eaters scatter and flee. ... 

In August 1914, French officers 
appeared at the doctor’s door and 
took him prisoner. 

“War has come to Europe,” they 
said. ‘You are Germans.” 

“No, we are Alsatians. We are 
working here to offset German op- 
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pression—” 

But official stupidity had its way; 
the Schweitzers were shipped back 
to Europe and confined in an in- 
ternment camp. When the war 
ended, they were very ill; doctors 
warned them never to go back to 
Africa. 

After three years of recuperation 
Schwetizer felt well enough to barn- 
storm Europe and the British Isles, 
giving organ concerts and lectures 
to raise money for his jungle mis- 
sion. He traveled third class, lived 
in cheap hotels and saved every sou. 
By 1924 he had capital enough to 
resume his work. Helene was still 
too ill to travel with him, but she 
would follow when she could. 

In the years between, heat and 
white ants had eaten up all that 
Schweitzer had built in Lambaréné. 
He must begin all over again. In 
the mornings he must be a doctor; 
in the afternoons, a builder. And he 
must try to forget the loneliness and 
the blinding, sickening heat. But 
again grateful natives pitched in to 
help the rebuilding, and I am proud 
to report that a Catholic mission 
farther up the river sent to the Prot- 
estant doctor a skilled carpenter. 

Soon Schwetizer could write to 
his supporters in Europe that deaths 
in the great forest were going down. 
A little later he could tell them lep- 
rosy had been wonderfully checked; 
only about 50,000 cases remained, 
one in 60! “Send us medicine, 
send us food, for the love of God!’ 
was his constant plea. 

At last, after long years, Helene 
rejoined her husband. The prospects 
looked bright for the mission. They 
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had a 300-bed hospital, with a dis- 
pensary, a modern operating room 
and a laboratory, a lying-in ward 
and nursery. 

The very latest improvements 
were electrification (with the Doctor 
doing the wiring) and new wards 
for the insane. By order of the 
witch-doctors hapless lunatics are 
drowned in the river. At Lamba- 
réné, Schweitzer began to practice 
elementary psychiatry, and some of 
his dark paranoiacs even got well! 

Then war exploded again in Eu- 
rope, posing a bitter problem. Dr. 
Schweitzer faced his wife, and, as 
always, Helene’s answer was ready: 

“We must not try to escape. The 
poor sick blacks depend upon us. 
It is a matter of conscience.” 

This time they were not dis- 
turbed. 

How did they survive the war 
years, cut off as they were from reg- 
ular supply sources? That, too, is a 
miracle story. Friends in the United 
States went to work—the Unitarian 
Service Committee, the General 
Council of Congregational Church- 
es, helpers in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, American organists 
and many others collected cash and 
food and medicines, turning it all 
over to Professor Everett Skillings 
of Middlebury College in Vermont, 
treasurer of the Albert Schweitzer 
Fellowship. Dr. Edward H. Hume 
of the Christian Medical Council 
for Overseas Work found ships to 
transport the precious cargos—and 
not one was lost. 

Today letters coming from Lam- 
baréné tell of the almost inexpress- 
ible fatigue of husband and wife. 
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To withstand that tropical inferno, 
a European needs to go home once 
every two years; yet since 1939 
Schweitzer has not left the hospital. 
Writing last Christmas, he spoke of 
how impossible it was to leave the 
mission now; so much to be done; 
“I ought to be 30 instead of 70. But 
thank God I am passably robust!” 

Friends are urging the Schweit- 
zers to come to the United States 
for a rest, but the Doctor demurs. 
During the past trying six years he 
still found time to write two large 
volumes on philosophy, and he 
wants to finish a third! 

What is the philosophy of such 
aman? For all his scholarly pro- 
fundity, he believes in simple 
things. 

“There he writes, “‘an essen- 
tial sanctity of the human person- 
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ality, regardless of race or color or 
conditions of life. If that ideal is 
abandoned, the intellectual man 
goes to pieces and that means the 
end of culture and even of hu- 
manity.” 

Another great conviction—in- 
deed, the guiding principle of 
Schweitzer’s life—is the supremacy 
of Christ’s commandment to love. 

“Only through love,” he says, 
“can we attain to communion with 
God!” 

Nearly 2000 years ago St. Paul 
spoke of those who are “fools for 
Christ’s sake.” Since then many 
men and women have marched 
down history, yielding up the com- 
forts of life to serve their fellow 
men. With that bright company 
today goes that eager fool for God 
—Albert Schweitzer. 
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AN ARTISTIC exercise in racial tolerance came from a com- 
mentator in the Rome newspaper IL Tempo. Writing about 200 
mulatto babies in the Naples area, whose parents are Italian women 
and Allied soldiers, the commentator said: 

“What will these little blacks do when they become men? In 
all likelihood they will try to create families. Thus Naples will 
have a numerous black colony which will insert itself into the 
lovely landscape like a piece of onyx between the blue of the sea 
and the green of the hillsides.” 
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to get beautiful voice 


{| Carol Brice works as hard as any white singer 


A 


Condensed from Time 


NCE a year the Friends of 
O the Boston Symphony—some 

1,000 Back Bay Brahmins 

who pay the Symphony's def- 
icits—get a concert free. To make 
things intimate, Boston’s vast Sym- 
phony Hall is curtained off half- 
way back. 

At the last annual club concert, 
Conductor Serge Koussevitzky led 
the orchestra through a typical free- 
treat program—a bit of Mozart, a 
bit of Berlioz. Then he shooed the 
orchestra off stage, began a short 
speech in Russian-coated English: 
“Our Boston Symphony discovered 
Dorothy Maynor. Today we dis- 
cover another great singer—Carol 
Brice. I hope very soon this artist 
will also be as great as Dorothy 
Maynor.” 

Then he led on stage 27-year-old 
Negro Contralto Carol Brice, a tall 
gitl dressed in a simple black dress. 
She waited quietly while Kousse- 
vitzky scampered out front to listen. 
Then she sang Handel’s My Father 
and Where Shall I Fly?; two lieder 
and a rhythmic Hall Johnson spirit- 
ual. Her singing brought the house 
down. 

After the concert, Koussevitzky 
led her to the foyer, where the la- 
dies of the audience were drinking 
tea, nibbling tiny sandwiches and 
acclaiming her. 


Said Koussevitzky, who used to 
be a cellist: ‘Always I try to make 
the cello play like the human voice 
and now . . . her voice is like a 
cello. . . . Such musicality! Such 
diction! Never have I heard some- 
thing like this. [ Also}, she is beau- 
tifully constructed !’’ 

Koussevitsky’s current ambition: 
to commission a symphony with a 
contralto obligato part for her, so 
that she can tour with the orchestra. 

Outside of Boston, Carol Brice 
was not entirely unknown. The 
daughter of a North Carolina 
preacher, she first sang in Manhat- 
tan’s Town Hall at 15, with a group 
of spiritual shouters. At the 
World’s Fair, she was in the chorus 
of the all-Negro Hot Mikado. Says 
she: ‘They tried to make a Mae 
West out of me.” 

Instead she enrolled at the long- 
haired Juilliard School of Music. 
Later she married Neil Scott, one of 
the “‘screamers” in Hot Mikado. 

In the tiny Harlem apartment 
where Carol lives with her husband 
and their 21-month-old son, Carol 
memorizes her songs by propping 
scores over the sink or the ironing 
board. Says she: ‘‘People tell me, 
‘Oh well, you’re Negro so you're 
musical.” But I have to work just 
as hard as any white singer to get 
it out.” 
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and aims to keep his advances 


in race relations in America 

since the beginning of the war. 

By focusing public attention 
upon “the race problem’ the war 
aroused a new national interest in 
racial minorities and stirred to life 
a new national conscience. 

Outwardly “the race question” 
passed through three phases since 
the war began: a period of mount- 
ing tension and friction (from the 
outset of the defense program to 
January 1, 1943) ; a period of overt 
hostility and aggression (through 
1943) ; and a period in which the 
democratic forces of the nation 
mobilized to meet the menace so 
clearly apparent in the shocking 
events of 1943 (from midsummer, 
1943, to date). 

To fight a total war successfully 
on a global scale, America quickly 
realized that all available sources of 
manpower, including the racial mi- 
norities, must be utilized—in the 
services, in the defense industries, 
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{| Negro made significant gains in war 


Condensed from the Book, ‘““While You Were Gone” 
By Carey McWilliams 


in all phases of the war effort. 

The attempt to make full utiliza- 
tion of the racial minorities, how- 
ever, ran counter to long-established 
usages and customs. Since it in- 
volved the drafting of emergency 
wartime requirements upon a peace- 
time structure of race relations, the 
effort was naturally productive of 
considerable friction, particularly in 
the crowded defense areas, where 
sharp issues arose over housing, em- 
ployment, and transportation. 

To some extent these incidents 
were stimulated, directly and in- 
directly, by our enemies at home 
and abroad. On February 28, 1942, 
a savage riot occurred at the So- 
journer Truth Housing project in 
Detroit, in which prospective Negro 
tenants were attacked with clubs, 
knives, rifles, and shotguns, result- 
ing in many injuries and over 104 
arrests. When 14 Negro families 
were finally moved into the project 
in May, 2,000 National Guardsmen 
were on duty to give them protec- 
tion. Two of the men arrested for 
fomenting this riot—which was a 
dress rehearsal for the Detroit riots 
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of 1943—-were members of an or- 
ganization which had been dissemi- 
nating pro-Axis propaganda. 

Throughout 1941 and 1942 a 
legion of rabble-rousers was active 
in the Detroit area. Included among 
these trouble-makers were some 
2,500 self-appointed “lay minis- 
ters,” many of whom preached a 
violent form of racial hatred. It 
is significant that so much of this 
activity was concentrated in Detroit 
—"the arsenal of democracy’’— 
where open racial violence could be 
expected to have a crippling effect 
on the war program. 

During this period enemy agents 
sought to foment racial discord by 
direct instigation. On September 
14, 1942, Robert Jordan, a West 
Indian Negro, and four leaders of 
“an Ethiopian-Pacific movement 
envisaging a coalition of Africa and 
Japan in an Axis-dominated world” 
were indicted in New York. One 
of the presentments in the indict- 
ment of twenty-eight Nazi agents 
in 1942 was that they had organized 
a conspiracy to set afoot preposter- 
ous rumors of a “campaign to pol- 
lute Aryan Christian soldiers” by in- 
jecting into their veins the blood of 
“Negroes, Jews, and Japs.” 

Where the enemy did make ef- 
fective use of racial discord in 
America was in their world-wide 
propaganda. Every racial “incident” 
was immediately seized upon for 
propaganda purposes. Not only did 
such incidents serve to discredit 
America, but they tended to support 
the Japanese propaganda thesis that 
this was a racial war. 

On January 25, 1942, the Jap- 
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anese broadcast throughout the Far 
East, the story of how, a few hours 
previously, Cleo Wright, a Negro, 
had been seized by a mob and 
burned to death in Sikeston, Mis- 
souri. A consistent theme of Jap- 
anese propaganda was indicated in 
a broadcast of March 15, 1942: 
“Democracy, as preached by Anglo- 
Americans, may be an ideal and a 
noble system of life, but democracy 
as practiced by Anglo-Americans is 
stained with the bloody guilt of 
racial persecution and exploitation.” 

The Sojourner Truth riot of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, occasioned a great 
outburst of enemy propaganda. Such 
Nazi publications as Die Wehr- 
macht carried full pictures of the 
rioting in Detroit. 

A noticeable ferment began to 
develop in the minority groups, in 
particular the Negro minority. 
While this ferment was unquestion- 
ably quickened by the slogans and 
dynamics of the war, it really rep- 
resented the expression of senti- 
ments and aspirations w :ich had 
been maturing over a long period 
of time. No agitators were needed, 
as Roy Wilkins wrote, to point out 
to the Negro the discrepancy be- 
tween ‘what we said we were fight- 
ing for, and what we did to him.” 
This was an old and bitter reality 
to the Negro, made particularly gall- 
ing by the circumstances that we 
were at war. The segregation of 
Negro personnel in the services and 
the continued mistreatment of Ne- 
gro soldiers in civilian communities 
aroused the Negro communities 
throughout the nation to a high 
pitch of excitement and indignation. 
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While resentment mounted, how- 
ever, the minorities were quick to 
realize that they must wholeheart- 
edly support the war. For they saw 
that the war could become a war 
of liberation for oppressed peoples 
throughout the world. As one Ne- 
gro newspaper put it: “As we storm 
the Nazis’ fortress to deliver the 
European people from oppression 
we are setting in motion forces 
which must not stop until every 
vestige of totalitarianism is abol- 
ished.” Not only did the minorities 
want to join in the fight against 
the Nazi aggressors, whose ideology 
was premised upon racist theories, 
but they were well aware of the 
fact that, as a world phenomenon, 
fascism had its domestic manifesta- 
tions. 

Early in the defense program 
militant Negro leadership secured 
the issuance of President Roosevelt's 
famous Executive Order No. 8802, 
creating the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, and the same leader- 
ship continued to press the fight 
against discrimination. Owing 
largely to the intelligent character 
of this leadership, the mounting toll 
of racial incidents served, not to 
create disaffection among Negroes, 
but to encourage their determina- 
tion to win full equality as citizens. 
At the same time the limited gains 
which they began to record on the 
domestic front tended to solidify 
their ranks and to strengthen their 
organizational efforts. By 1944 the 
membership of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
the Colored People had increased 
from 100,000 on December 7, 1941, 
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to around 500,000, with a sub- 
stantial portion of the gain being 
achieved in the Deep South. 

As Negroes, north and south, be- 
gan to close ranks in response to the 
pressures of war, they also began 
to break away from a narrow Negro 
nationalism. 

A profound change had come 
over the thinking of racial minority 
groups (and what they think about 
their problems is, obviously, one of 
the most important factors in what 
we call “the race question’). 
Throughout 1941 and 1942 the ma- 
jority remained blindly unaware of 
the fact that these groups could no 
longer be cajoled, as Wendell Will- 
kie phrased it, “by the counsels of 
patience and the assurances of 
kindly men.” 

Realizing that the dynamics of 
the war were releasing new forces 
which were profoundly disturbing 
the racial status quo in America, the 
tradionally biased section of the 
white majority became increasingly 
provocative. Demagogues, in and 
out of Congress, began to indulge 
in rabid anti-Negro speeches which 
not only infuriated the Negro mi- 
nority but shocked large sections of 
the white majority. 

Writing in the Virginia Quarter- 
ly in the Summer of 1942, John 
Temple Graves charged that the Ne- 
groes “have chosen to go crazy with 
their championings, scouring the 
land for trouble . . . making plain 
beyond question an intent to use the 
war for settling overnight the 
whole, long, complicated, infinitely 
delicate racial problem.” Other 
Southern liberals, such as Virginius 
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Dabney and David L. Cohn, began 
“to warn the nation” about “the 
delicate racial problem,’’ which the 
South had always treated so deli- 
cately. 

Hundreds of crazy rumors began 
to circulate throughout the nation 
(documented in Race and Rumors 
of Race by Dr. Howard W. Odum 
—a volume of 250 pages devoted 
to an analysis of these poisonous, 
insidiously contrived stories). Per- 
haps the most fantastic of these 
widely circulated rumors was one 
that had to do with the so-called 
“Eleanor Clubs,”’ that is, clubs of 
Negro domestics supposedly organ- 
ized by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as 
part of an alleged campaign “‘to get 
a white woman in every kitchen by 
1943.” Careful investigation failed 
to reveal the existence of these fa- 
bled clubs. Throughout 1942 there 
was a marked stiffening of attitudes, 
which, in itself, was the best proof 
that the racial status quo was being 
seriously challenged. 

During 1941 and 1942 a notice- 
able ferment began to develop 
among middle-class white elements 
on the racial question. In large 
part, this new interest in racial mi- 
norities was related to the emphasis 
which the Nazis placed on “blood” 
and “race.” As Roy Wilkins ob- 
served, “Hitler jammed our white 
people into their logically untenable 
position. Forced to oppose him for 
the sake of the life of the nation, 
they were jockeyed into declaring 
against his racial theories—pub- 
licly.”’ 

As the American people became 
more deeply involved in the war, 
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the inconsistency between our tra- 
ditional ideals and our racial prac- 
tices became increasingly embarrass- 
ing and progressively indefensible. 
While this embarrassment was not 
shared equally by all the people, it 
began to be reflected in an ever- 
widening circle of opinion. Histo- 
rians will recognize, during this 
period, the growing influence of 
Wendell Willkie. In numerous 
speeches and articles he began to 
outline the implications of the race 
question, in terms of America’s new 
world position, with admirable can- 
dor and vigor. 

In this respect his interest in ra- 
cial minorities has symbolic impor- 
tance. For he was reflecting as 
much, perhaps, as he was inspiring, 
a growing interest and deepening 
concern with racial minorities on 
the part of a large section of the 
majority. It would be a mistake to 
write off this ferment as “crisis pa- 
triotism.” For it has not abated 
with the end of the war; on the 
contrary, it has steadily expanded. 

Thus, as the war developed, a 
triangle of forces began to form in 
America: better organized than ever 
before, the racial minorities were 
struggling to fight free from all re- 
strictions of caste and color; one 
section of the majority, responding 
to the challenging issues of the war, 
began to rally to the defense of the 
minorities; while a minority of the 
majority redoubled its efforts in de- 
fense of the prewar racial status 
quo. 

The dangers implicit in these 
mounting tensions were clearly ap- 
parent. For more than a year prior 
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to the Detroit riots a score of jour- 
nalists, government investigaors, 
and labor union officials had 
pointed to the likelihood of serious 
disturbances in the area. Mounting 
tensions in Los Angeles were so 
clearly discernible in 1941 that ex- 
perienced observers warned of a 
rapidly aproaching disaster. Up to 
the time that the explosions oc- 
curred, however, virtually nothing 
was done to prevent an outbreak of 
racial violence. 

The explosions came in 1943. 
They began with the so-called 
“zoot-suit” riot in Los Angeles early 
in June (although there had been 
some violence in connection with a 
“hate” strike in the shipyards at 
Mobile, Alabama, on May 29). 
Then came the Detroit race riot of 
June 20-21, the worst race riot 
which America had experienced in 
twenty-five years, followed by sub- 
sequent disturbances in Beaumont 
and Harlem. 

In the Detroit riots, 25 Negroes 
and 9 whites were killed; property 
damage ran into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and the war 
effort was materially, if momentari- 
ly, disrupted. The swift, crazy vio- 
lence of the Harlem riot resulted, 
in a few hours’ time in nearly a mil- 
lion-dollar property damage. The 
rapid succession of these violent and 
destructive riots, coming as they did 
in the midst of the greatest war in 
which America has participated, 
profoundly shocked the American 
people. 

Without waiting for leadership 
or guidance, public opinion began 
to mobilize at the local level. With- 
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in a short space of time, 102 for- 
mally organized groups were 
formed (17 were appointed by gov- 
ernors, 16 by mayors, and 69 were 
spontaneously organized). The na- 
tional press and the radio networks 
began to swing in behind this rap- 
idly developing public opinion. Po- 
lice training programs were insti- 
tuted; adult education campaigns 
were launched; special programs 
were established in the schools; and 
thousands of civic organizations be- 
gan to show, for the first time, an 
active interest in race relations. The 
American Council on Race Relations 
was established in Chicago. 

Out of this emergency activity 
came a host of conferences, insti- 
tutes, programs, and studies, consti- 
tuting in the aggregate an enormous 
amount of energy and effort. Much 
of this activity was sporadic and 
unintegrated and will doubtless 
lapse now that the war is over. But 
it was this activity which accounts 
for the fact that few racial disturb- 
ances were recorded in 1944 (the 
Philadelphia transit strike and the 
disturbances in New Iberia, Loui- 
siana, were about the only major 
outbreaks during the year) or 1945. 
Interest in racial minorities, more- 
over, has continued to increase. 

Part of the changing aspect of 
race relations since the war consists 
in the growth of a new conception 
of the nature of the race problem. 
Forced to deal with the realities of 
the problem, if only on an emer- 
gency wartime basis, the American 
people have begun to see through 
some of the myths and fallacies 
which have long enshrouded their 
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thinking about racial issues. 
creasingly they have come to realize 
that it is not the fact of racial dif- 
fere» ce that constitutes “the race 
probiem” but rather what people 
think about this difference. Com- 
ing to know the racial minorities 
under the stress of wartime compul- 
sions, they have discovered for 
themselves the truth that racial pre- 
judice is not based on biological an- 
tipathy but rather upon socially 
sanctioned or learned behavior. 

While the rapidly accumulating 
findings of science about race have 
not been thoroughly popularized, 
sufficient progress has been made 
since the war to undermine, if not 
to demolish, the false ideology 
upon which the doctrine of White 
Supremacy has always rested. Using 
such popular media as pamphlets, 
cartoons, comic strips, motion pic- 
tures, and radio, the scientific view 
has been widely disseminated to 
mass organizations throughout the 
nation. 

In fact, more progress has been 
made, in this five-year period, to- 
ward a realistic understanding of 
the issues involved in what we still 
call “the race problem” than in the 
entire period from the Civil War to 
1940. 

Geographical redistribution of 
minorities has tended to underline 
the national aspects of the problem 
and to level off sectional differences. 
Negroes had moved from the Deep 
South to the North: 100,000 to 


Chicago; 60,000 to Detroit ; 25,000 
to Harlem; and 250,000 to the west 
coast. It is also estimated that 300,- 
000 Negroes, in the South, have 
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moved from rural to urban areas 
since the war. 

The outward movement of Ne- 
groes from the South has had im- 
portant economic, social, and politi- 

il implications. It has, for exam- 
ple, emphasized the significance of 
the Negro vote in national elec- 
tions. In an analysis of the vote in 
the November, 1944, election, Hen- 
ry Lee Moon has pointed out that 
the 168 electoral votes of the seven 
states in which Negroes contributed 
substantially to the margin of vic- 
tory for the Democratic candidate 
outweigh the 127 votes of the 
eleven states comprising the Solid 
South. The history of the last twelve 
years shows that the Negro vote is 
a more intelligent, a more inde- 
pendent vote than ever before. 

With the remarkable decline in 
Negro illiteracy (from 95 per cent 
in 1865 to less than 8 per cent in 
1940), the traditional arguments 
used in the South to justify the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from the polls 
have lost whatever merit they for- 
merly possessed. It is not surpris- 
ing to note, therefore, a growing 
trend of opinion in the South in fa- 
vor of the political re-enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. 

Nearly 5,300,000 Negroes were 
employed in civilian jobs in April, 
1944—a million more than were 
employed at the time of the 1940 
census. The number of Negroes 
employed in manufacturing and 
processing increased from 500,000 
to around 1,200,000 between 1940 
and 1944, Despite continuing re- 
sistance to the upgrading of Ne- 
gtoes, the number employed as 
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skilled craftsmen and foremen dou- 
bled from 1940 to 1944; the num- 
ber of those in semiskilled jobs also 
doubled. The number of Negro 
women in industry has quadrupled 
since the war. This important oc- 
cupational reshifting of Negroes 
also has its significant economic, so- 
cial, and political implications. 
More than 500,000 Negroes have 
joined trade unions since 1940. The 
integration of Negroes in trade 
union movement, by no means thor- 
oughly effected, implies that the so- 
lution of the Negro problem cannot 
be reached separate and apart from 
other issues but only as incidental to 
more general problems of human 
rights and liberties. With more 
Negroes voting in trade union elec- 
tions and proceedings, the argument 
against their voting in general elec- 
tions becomes absurdly anachronis- 
tic. It should be noted that 13 na- 
tional labor unions, with a member- 
ship of more than a million, still 
exclude Negroes from membership. 
Throughout the war period, Ne- 
groes continued to win important 
victories before the United States 
Supreme Court. Surveying the re- 
cent decisions of the court on racial 
questions, it is apparent that the 
court has begun to throw a noose 
around Jim Crow. In Smith vs. All- 
right, decided in April, 1944, the 
court, in outlawing the Texas white 
primary, doomed the dominance of 
one-party rule in the South. In a 


still more recent decision, Steele vs. 
the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, the court indicated that it does 
not propose to sanction discrimina- 
tion in the trade union movement. 
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The most striking victories that Ne- 
groes have won since the war are 
represented, perhaps, in their vic- 
tories before the court. 

As the people have come to real- 
ize that “the race problem”’ is amen- 
able to social action, the movement 
to outlaw racial discrimination by 
direct legislation has steadily gained 
momentum. When President Roose- 
velt created the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee there were many 
individuals, including some unpre- 
judiced persons, who viewed the in- 
novation with great skepticism. But 
the committee, lacking legislative 
sanction and operating with an in- 
adequate staff and a sorely restricted 
budget, made remarkable headway. 
In the first eighty weeks of its exist- 
ence the FEPC, in the words of Dr. 
Malcolm S. MacLean, did more to 
bring the Bill of Rights closer to 
reality than anything accomplished 
in the past eighty years. 

With a strong national opinion 
being mobilized behind the propo- 
sal to create a permanent FEPC, it 
is interesting to note that similar 
proposals have been made in many 
states. Forty-nine different bills 
were introduced in twenty state leg- 
islatures in 1945. 

Most of the gains made by mi- 
norities since the war are highly 
precarious in nature. In employ- 
ment, for example, Negroes have 
made their greatest gains in those 
occupations that will suffer the 
greatest cutbacks during the present 
postwar period. Regions which now 
face the most severe postwar econo- 
mic adjustment are also the regions 
in which racial tensions are already 
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most pronounced. In all industries 
in which the Negro has registered 
important gains, he has been among 
the last hired and faces the likeli- 
hood of early layoff. 

The Negro minority and the 
other racial minorities have no in- 
tention of voluntarily relinquishing 
the gains which they have won dur- 
ing the war. As Wendell Willkie 


pointed out shortly before his death,. 


“No one who has not stopped see- 


ing and thinking could have missed 
the events of the last few years that 
have drawn together 13 million 
Americans—one tenth of the nation 
—into a determined, purposeful 
unit.” It is vitally important, there- 
fore, that these precarious wartime 
gains be consolidated as rapidly as 
possible. For the real test of the 
permanency of these gains will 
come in the postwar period. 


qudicial 


JUDGE SAMUEL LEIBOWITZ, the eminent Brooklyn jurist 
while on vacation in Miami, wandered into the local courthouse 
and took a spectator's seat at a trial. 

He was astounded to see a Negro on the jury. His curiosity was 
so great, he beckoned one of the trial lawyers and asked if this 


wasn’t unusual. 


“Not any more,” said the lawyer. 
It's all the fault of a jerk up north named Lei- 


on juries now. 
bowitz!” 


“We've got to allow them 


The jurist smiled benignly and identified himself as the northern 
jerk in question. The lawyer was abashed and said he hadn't meant 


anything personal. 


“No, I can see that,” agreed Hizzoner. 


observation.” 


“It was merely a judicial 


Leibowitz is solely responsible for Negroes on southern juries. 

He was defense attorney in the celebrated Scottsboro, Ala., rape 
case from 1931 to 1937. Nine Negro boys were sentenced to die 
on charge of assaulting two white girls, Victoria Price and Ruby 
Bates, in a coal gondola of a freight train. 

Leibowitz, as part of his defense, contended that the trial directly 
violated the 14th Amendment to the Constitution because Negroes 
were barred from the jury. The Supreme Court upheld him. 


George Dixon, Chicago Herald-American 


Y FAVORITE Negro war 
Vf is a collective GI, who 

could be found any place 

up and down the Ledo 
Road, stretching from India into 
China, traversed by caravans that 
carried vital war materials to our 
allies. 

You'd find him with his face cov- 
ered with an inch of dust and grime, 
naked to the waist, his sun-black- 
ened torso gleaming as he sat 
crouched behind the wheel of a 
monster GMC army motor trans- 
port, a cigarette hanging whitely 
from his lips as the big vehicle fol- 
lows its leader in the long proces- 
sion of motor trucks climbing steep- 
ly a hairline path, 14,000 feet in 
the snow-capped Himalayas, down 
to the level stretches of sandy, hot, 
humid desert. 

He was on this schedule 24 hours 
a day, eating from a can, drinking 
brackish, chlorinated water from a 
canvas bag, hot ‘hash house”’ coffee, 
nauseating as a drink of epsom 
salts. 

During the dread monsoon 
drenched to the skin, he’d be trek- 
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king through the trackless Burma 
jungle, picking up leeches that 
crawled beneath his fingernails, into 
his nose, into his ears and other ex- 
posed parts of the body, there to 
swell to the size of a fat pencil un- 
til taken out crudely, roughly, with 
the burning end of a cigarette ap- 
plied to the flesh. 

You'd find him singing a song, 
maybe just Blues or Some of These 
Days as he walked around the camp 
grounds in his underwear shorts, 
drinking the scalding, poisonous, 
bamboo juice, “saki” or ‘“‘bullfighter 
band” whiskey, all of which my 
hero calls “‘busthead.” His pay in 
Indian rupees went into the open 
air bi-monthly crap games under a 
tree just after payday and the next 
15 days he spent borrowing from 
his fellow GI's. Or he might have 
been frugal and sent home his 
money to a wife, mother, sister, or 
aunt against the day when he is 
mustered out of this hell-hole and 
sent back home. 

His was a thankless task . . . the 
steady quartermaster grind, trans- ~ 
porting supplies; his was the job to 
patch up vehicles, maintain trucks 
and jeeps and machinery, bulldoz- 
ers, cranes, and piledrivers, all of 
which were his tools. It was back- 
bending torture. It was the living 
actuality of Old Man River, work- 
ing all day as he “totes that barge, 
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lifts that bale, gets a little drunk 
and he lands in jail,” and to jail he 
went quite often for stretches on the 
highways breaking bricks as though 
he were a common criminal for such 
minor infractions as a visit to the 
native villages in search of ‘‘bebe’’ 
(Indian for woman). 

He belonged to the “Colored 
Man’s Army” within the frame- 
work of Uncle Sam’s major armed 
forces and his job was to work. He 
had brothers scattered all over the 
world, marked as the servants of the 
white fighting forces. His was a 


constant battle against climate, 
against hidden dangers that lurk in 
jungle depths, snakes, tigers, ty- 
phus, malaria. 

Yes, he complained. He griped 
loudly. So loudly that you heard 
it from one end of the CBI to the 
other, but his gripes passed un- 
heeded as he continued his work. 
Whatever his gripe, he did his job. 

He was the thousand and one 
Negro quartermasters, engineers, 
and port battalion boys in the CBI. 
He is my favorite Negro war hero. 


iN 


dustice Will Find A Way 


IN THE RECONSTRUCTION days following the Civil War 
the carpetbaggers who came into control in the South appointed 


many Negro judges. 


What they lacked in legal lore they some- 


times made up in down-to-earth common sense. 
One Negro judge, finding a certain member of his own race guilty 
of killing another’s cow, said: 
“You got to pay $17 for that cow. Have you got $17?” 
“Naw, judge,” was the reply. “I ain’t got a cent.” 
“Does anybody owe you money that has money?” the judge de- 


manded. 


“Sure,” said the prisoner. ‘Jack Smith owes me more than $17. 


“Good,” said the judge. 


“I order the sheriff to discharge the 


prisoner and arrest Jack Smith, and hold him till he pays the seven- 


teen dollars.” 


And the sheriff did, and Jack Smith did, and justice was done. 


Labor 
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{| With disciplined, non-violent action, 
CORE successfully conquers Jim Crow 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


By Helen Buckler 


sixteen boys — twelve white, 

four Negro—purchased tick- 

ets at the entrance gate of a 
large outdoor swimming pool in 
Cleveland. The Negroes were not 
refused. 

The management’s methods of 
discrimination were more subtle 
than to break outright the Ohio 
state civil rights law. The youths 
put on their swimming trunks and 
went out to the pool where a large 
number were enjoying the cool wa- 
ter. As the sixteen plunged in, up 
went a cry of “‘Nigger!’’ All pre- 
viously in the pool got out and 
stood, ominously, on the bank. The 
newcomers continued to swim about. 

Presently the management’s tac- 


dg N THE late summer of 1941, 


tics were divulged. As one of the 
Negro lads stood on the edge of 
this pool, a “toughie’’ approached 
and shoved him. The Negro chose 
to take it as an accident and only 
smiled at the white fellow. Finding 
he had not provoked a quarrel and 
not wishing to lay himself open to 


- arrest by more overt action, the 


toughie shrugged his shoulders and 
departed. 

The sixteen, when they had fin- 
ished their swim, clambered out to 
sun themselves, still surrounded by 
the potential mob. Again a Negro 
lad was shoved. He smiled and 
extended his hand to the white fel- 
low, who was so surprised that, 
caught off guard, he shook the prof- 
fered hand. No hostilities devel- 
oped. 
Later, as the group left the park, 
police, called by the management, 
took their names and admonished 
them not to return. When the 
boys pointed out that, as they un- 
derstood it, the law said all people 
had the right to enjoy public facili- 
ties, the police asked: “Who are 
you, Communists?” 

“No, Christians,” answered the 
boys. 

“Then,” a policeman demanded, 
“why are you coming here trying to 
stir up trouble?” 

Trouble, felt the youths, who had 
been doing some thinking on the 
matter, had been going on for a 
long time. They suspected that 
crowds might be led toward tolerant 
action as well as away from it, if 
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some would only concern themselves 
about the matter. 

Two weeks later they returned to 
the park. This time they sent in an 
“advance guard” of white boys to 
mingle with those in the pool, enter 
into their play, and establish com- 
radeship. Later, when the mixed 
group entered the pool, the taunting 
cry went up again. As before, boys 
started to leave the water. 

“What's the matter?” the advance 
guard asked their new companions. 
“Look, Niggers,” came the reply. 
“Aw, heck, what’s the diff? Come 
on, have fun. They've got the right 
to be here anyhow.” Hardly any- 
one left and the whole crowd swam 

“on amicably without incident. 

Some months later, in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, site of Antioch Col- 
lege, white students, taking serious- 
ly some of the discussions in their 
sociology classes, invited Negro stu- 
dents from nearby Wilberforce Uni- 
versity to go with them to a movie. 
Instead of remaining in the segre- 
gated section at the back of the 
movie house, the Negroes went for- 
ward with some of the white stu- 
dents. 

The manager asked the Negroes 
to move. Without a word they 
shifted to prearranged vacant seats 
beside other white friends, seats 
scattered all over the front of the 
house. They kept on moving. The 
manager could not be everywhere at 
once. Finding that most of the 
audience was quite neutral, he final- 
ly gave up, and another Jim Crow 
custom that had no actual validity 
in popular demand melted away. 

In Chicago, late one night in the 


May 


spring of 1942, two men, one white, 
one Negro, entered a small, but 
well set-up coffee shop in a good 
residential neighborhood. They 
asked for a cup of coffee and were 
refused service. Several ensuing 
interviews with the management 
failed to dislodge the policy of dis- 
crimination, which was said to be 
due to the unwillingness of patrons 
to eat beside Negroes. 

The management, asked how it 
knew patrons felt this way, admitted 
the question had never been put. It 
was suggested that the management 
try serving Negroes for a short pe- 
riod, and if the trial resulted in loss 
of business, the loss would be made 
good. The management refused to 
experiment. 

After several weeks of such ef- 
forts, during which the manage- 
ment had put up a sign reading, 
“We reserve the right to seat our 
patrons where we choose,” a group 
of twenty-one persons entered the 
coffee shop in the late afternoon. 
The majority were white, but in- 
cluded in the group were Negro 
men and women. All were well 
mannered and quiet. They distrib- 
uted themselves in the coffee shop, 
some at the counter, some in the 
booths. Since the shop could seat 
only forty, the newcomers fairly 
well filled the place. 

The management immediately 
asked the Negro men, who had 
seated themselves at the counter, to 
descend to the basement where it 
was said, Negroes were served. 
They refused, saying they wished to 
sit with their friends. The man- 
agement then tried to persuade two 
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Negro women, who had entered 
a booth with white friends, to move 
to a booth in the rear of the shop. 
They, too, refused. Whereupon 
the management telephoned for the 
police. 

Meanwhile, though food had 
been placed before the whites, they 
would not eat unless their Negro 
companions were served. All main- 
tained an unruffled demeanor. Some 
read, others chatted quietly. Two 
police officers arrived. Apprised 
of the situation, they declined to 
have anything to do with it, since 
there was no disturbance whatever. 

Asked by the management if 
they would not eject the group on 
the grounds that the coffee shop 
reserved the right to seat its patrons 
where it wished, the officers replied, 
“There is nothing in the law that 
permits us to do that,” and they 
left. After an hour the manage- 
ment, seeing that this new style sit- 
down strike was costing business, 
capitulated and served the entire 
twenty-one. 

How did the general public re- 
act to this experiment to secure ra- 
cial equality as guaranteed by law? 
Those who entered late seated them- 
selves beside the Negroes at the 
counter without any fuss. As cus- 
tomers took in the situation, they 
lingered with interest to see the 
outcome. 

One elderly gentleman who, with 
his wife, had been present through- 
out, approached members of the 
group in the street afterward and 
said: ‘I had no idea there was dis- 
crimination here in Chicago. I 
thought that was what we were 
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fighting against in the war. Good 
luck to you!” 

A woman patron asked to join 
the group in any further endeavors 
to break the color bar. Subsequent 
visits to the coffee shop found the 
management amiably serving all 
alike—nor did there appear to be 
any fall-off in business. 

A few score more such incidents 
could be cited, from New York to 
Seattle. In each case individuals, 
frequently young college students, 
sometimes business and professional 
people or religious workers, had be- 
gun by looking at discrimination in 
a new light. They saw the absurd- 
ity of practicing at home a doctrine 
of racial superiority that was being 
combated abroad. They saw, too, 
their own guilt in acquiescing in 
the refusal of public services to Ne- 
groes — hotels, hospitals, theaters, 
residences, schools. They concluded 
that they must act as well as talk, 
that temporizing would no longer 
do. 

These conclusions seem to have 
cropped up after field trips by James 
L. Farmer, graduate of the School 
of Religion, Howard University, 
and former race relations secretary 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Groups formed, some of the mem- 
bers being from the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation but not all. Later 
the spontaneous and isolated groups 
united to form the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality, with headquarters in 
Cleveland. The national body now 
has held its third convention. 

So far the organization’s national 
treasury is a nominal one. Postage, 
mimeographed material, cheaply 
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printed handbills are covered by 
small local contributions. Legal 
services, seldom required, have been 
contributed by members or their 
friends. Leadership is voluntary. 
CORE’s executive secretary is 
George M. Houser, an ordained 
Methodist minister, who has be- 
come race relations secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation which 
contributes about a third of his time 
to the project. 

Today nine groups are affiliated 
in New York, Syracuse, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Oberlin, Detroit, Chica- 
go, Kansas City, and Denver. Oth- 
ers are working on the program in 
Washington, D. C., Flint, Mich., 
Indianapolis, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Seattle. All are vigorous, 
hard-hitting local COREs who hope 
to send over the country a tidal 
wave of public conscience about 
our cynical double standard of first 
and second-class citizenship, of for- 
eign and domestic policy. 

An unusually rigorous discipline 
is maintained. COREs are commit- 
ted to direct but non-violent action. 
They are committed not to com- 
promise with racial segregation, but 
to use constructive, not destructive 
approaches to the situation. 

Groups, all interracial, submit to 
careful training. They do not en- 
ter upon negotiation that promises 
difficulties until they are sure that 
all members will be able to “ab- 
sorb possible violence without re- 
taliation.” A two-months training 
school for CORE workers from all 
parts of the country was held in 
Chicago last summer. 

In a campaign to open certain res- 
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taurants in Chicago to white and 
Negro alike, the local CORE has 
carefully evolved a detailed proce- 
dure. First of all, members are in- 
formed what to expect in the way 
of discrimination. It may mean, 
they are told outright refusal of 
service or even forcible ejection; it 
may mean being seated in an ob- 
scure corner; or being served small 
portions or food not fit to eat; it 
may involve being overcharged. 
CORE outlines certain helpful 
hints: 

“Be confident,” they say, ‘and 
assume you will have no trouble be- 
ing served; dress neatly and appro- 
priately; be observant at all times, 
watch the reactions of customers 
and capitalize on sympathetic re- 
sponses; tip your waitress and al- 
ways pay your bill, even when over- 
charged, though calling attention to 
the fact. If served inferior food, 
take away a sample of it for evi- 
dence, in case it is decided to call 
a court case. If no difficulty is en- 
countered, express appreciation for 
courteous service to the cashier.” 

CORE campaigns are based on 
careful planning. Every step is 
worked out in advance, and unfore- 
seen on-the-spot decisions are made 
by a leader chosen beforehand, 
whom all have agreed to obey. 
Where service is refused or is poor, 
the follow-up is to attempt negotia- 
tion first. This is done through 
personal contact and by an inter- 
racial committee. If repeated nego- 
tiation fails, action then moves into 
passing out leaflets, picketing, talk- 
ing to patrons, sitdown strikes. 

If all this fails the law may be 
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appealed to in any of the twenty- 
two states where a civil rights stat- 
ute is on the books. But this is re- 
sorted to only when all other efforts 
fail and is not considered the most 
satisfactory solution. Usually they 
do not fail. 

In a Chicago restaurant, a place 
seating about four or five hundred 
people and having a big balcony, 
the manager, a prominent church- 
goer whom we shall call Mr. X, had 
refused to serve a white minister 
and his Negro friend. Repeated ef- 
forts at persuasion failed. Then 
handbills were prepared and dis- 
tributed on the street to patrons of 
the restaurant. 

“In a democracy,” read the first, 
“should all people be able to choose 
where they wish to eat?” Mr. X 
“states that his patrons uphold his 
policy of refusing to serve Negroes. 
We refer the question to you.” 

A Sunday flier carried quotations 
against discrimination from Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish church- 
men. “Is religion for Sunday or 
every day of the week? Is religion 
what you say, or what you do?” 

Students and workers gave up 
their lunch hours to stand in all 
sorts of weather handing out leaflets 
which recounted the history of at- 
tempted negotiations and answered 
such hypothetical questions as Why 
Pick on X’s; Who is Behind These 
Leaflets; What You Can Do About 
It. 

Attempts continued to be made 
by whites and Negroes to be served 
in Mr. X’s restaurant. Once they 
found egg shells in the sandwiches 
served them; another time garbage. 
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Finally after months it was decided 
that a sitdown strike would be nec- 
essary. 
At the dinner hour on the date 
chosen, shock troops of three and 
four whites entered the restaurant 
at intervals until about fifty were 
sitting at scattered tables on the 
main floor. 

Then a mixed group of two 
whites and seven Negroes entered. 
They were left standing in line 
while whites who came after them 
were promptly seated. They contin- 
ued to stand. 

At the end of a half hour, Mr. X 
gave the order to seat them, which 
was done at a rear table where silver 
and dishes were heaped in disorder. 
Ten more CORE members arrived, 
all Negroes except one; they were 
kept standing an hour and a half. 

During this time, the fifty whites 
in the advance guard refused to eat 
and quietly informed neighboring 
patrons of what was taking place. 
Patrons became so interested in this 
“democracy test’’ that they lingered 
to see the outcome. 

Mr. X telephoned for the police, 
who came, saw there was no dis- 
order, and left. Then a white wom- 
an guest, not a member of the 
CORE group, asked one of the Ne- 
gro girls standing in line to share 
her table. This inspired CORE 
members already seated to do like- 
wise. In this manner all but two 
of the Negroes were seated and at 
this point the hostess ushered them 
to a table. Spontaneous, unre- 
strained applause swept the big 
restaurant. 

It is not the plan of CORE to 
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enroll large memberships. Groups 
must be cohesive and extremely well 
disciplined to carry out such pro- 
grams. This is best done, the or- 
ganization feels, by keeping num- 
bers small. Memberships usually 
run about fifteen or twenty to a 
hundred, at the most, and are in all 
cases of both races. 

Results are being achieved over 
a wide-spread area. In Denver, all 
movie theaters now admit Negroes 
to any part of the house. But be- 
fore victory was won a Negro cor- 
poral in uniform was arrested by 
an MP on the call of the manager 
when he attempted to sit with a 
white friend on the main floor. 

The white friend accompanied 
them to the police station with a 
copy of the civil rights statute of 
Colorado in his pocket. Upon its 
presentation, the police decided 
they had no grounds upon which 
to hold the corporal. 

In Colorado Springs, the policy 
of several restaurants has been 
changed and groups are now at 
work on movie houses. 

In Oberlin, faculty, students and 
townspeople, finding that there was 
no place where a Negro could get 
his hair cut, formed a cooperative, 
sold shares, and set up an interra- 
cial barber shop which is doing a 
flourishing, fine quality business. 

In Columbus, court action was 
finally resorted to, which has ended 
segregation in the big downtown 
movie houses. Here, it was neces- 
sary to bring suit simultaneously in 
a multiple number of instances to 


show a recalcitrant city administra- 
tion that its more demorcatic citi- 
zenry meant business. 

Following upon this success, rep- 
resentatives of practically every in- 
dependently owned theater in cen- 
tral Ohio agreed no longer to dis- 
criminate. Says a field report, there 
have been no “complaints by opera- 
tors showing that any of the white 
patrons have complained, nor has 
there been any racial friction or de- 
cline in business resulting.” 

CORE has collected and_publi- 
cized statements of employers show- 
ing satisfaction with Negro employ- 
es. It has tackled discrimination in 
department stores, barber shops, 
federal housing, universities, YM 
CA’s. It has issued pamphlets list- 
ing restaurants which do not dis- 
criminate and inviting thoughtful 
people to patronize them. It is at- 
tempting to have restrictive cove- 
nants in real estate transactions de- 
clared illegal. 

Because of its good will ap- 
proach, CORE has in most cases 
been able to secure the willing con- 
cession of those whose policy it 
seeks to change. “But we have no 
failures,” points out Mr. Houser, 
“because we never regard a job as 
finished until we have won.” 

CORE is eager to leave behind 
not a defeated opponent but a real 
supporter of racial justice. Its dif- 
ference from other movements lies 
in its belief that education alone 
is insufficient, that violence is self- 
defeating, and that withdrawal 
would be immoral. 
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A condensation from the book 


By Ann Petry 


i “One of the most powerful novels of the past decade,” says the 
i] Chicago Sun about this dramatic novel about a Negro housewife in 
“} Harlem. This first novel written by a Negro newspaperwoman 
i won the $2400 Houghton-Mifflin Literary Fellowship. A furious, 


frank, forceful book, The Street has been acclaimed as one of the 
finest works written this year about the Negro. 
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{| A stirring story of one woman’s 
battle against poverty and prejudice 


he 


By Ann Petry 


ESPITE the lateness of the 
Pyros: groups of men were 

still standing in front of the 

Junto Bar and Grill, for the 
brilliant light streaming from its 
windows formed a barrier against 
the cold and the darkness in the 
rest of the street. Whenever the 
doors opened and closed, the light 
on the sidewalk was intensified. And 
because the men moved slightly, 
laughing and talking a little louder 
with each sudden increase in light, 
they had the appearance of moths 
fluttering about a gigantic candle 
flame. 

Boots Smith, who had parked 
his car at the corner, watched the 
men without really seeing them. 
Something must have scared the liv- 
ing daylights out of Old Man Junto 
to make him send for him at this 
hour, he thought. He hated to be 
taken by surprise, and he was still 
trying to figure out what it was that 
had upset Junto. 

Finally he shrugged his shoulders, 
started out of the car, and then 
paused with his hand on the door. 
It could be only one thing. Some- 
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where along the line there had been 
a leak about how he had stayed out 
of the army. His hand left the door. 
Okay, he thought. He wasn’t going 
to play soldier now any more than 
he was that day he got the notice to 
report to his draft board for a phy- 
sical examination. He took the no- 
tice to Junto early in the afternoon — 
and he had been so angered by it 
that he had talked fluently, easily, 
quickly—something he rarely did. 

“Fix this thing, Junto.” He had 
capped the postcard down on the 

dle in front of Junto. 

“What is it?” Junto peered at it, 
his turtle neck completely disap- 
pearing between his shoulders. 

“Notice to report for a physical. 
First step on the way to the army.” 

“You don’t want to fight?” 

“Why should I?” 

“I don’t know. I’m asking you.” 

He had pulled a chair out and sat 
down across from Junto. “‘Listen, 
Junto,” he said. “They can wave 
flags. They can tell me the Germans 
cut off babies’ behinds and rape 
women and turn black men into 
slaves. They can tell me any damn 
thing. None of it means nothing.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, no matter how scared 
they are of Germans, they’re still 
more scared of me. I’m black, see? 
And they hate Germans, but they 
hate me more. If that wasn’t so they 


wouldn’t have a separate army for 
black men. That’s one for the book. 
Sending a black army to Europe to 
fight Germans. Mostly with brooms 
and shovels.” 

Junto looked at him thoughtfully 
and then down at the postcard. 

“Are you sure that’s it?” he 
asked. “Are you sure that you're 
not afraid to fight?” 

“What would I be afraid of? I 
been fighting all my life. The Ger- 
mans ain’t got no way of making a 
man die twice in succession. No 
way of bringing a man alive and 
making him die two or three times. 
Naw, I’m not scared to fight.” 

“Suppose there wasn’t a separate 
army. Suppose it was all one army. 
Would you feel differently?” 

“Hell, no. Look, Junto”—he re- 
membered how he had leaned to- 
ward him across the table talking 
swiftly and with an energy and pas- 
sion that sent the words flooding out 
of his throat. “For me to go leap- 
ing and running to that draft board 
a lot of things would have to be dif- 
ferent. Them white guys in the 
army are fighting for something. I 
ain't got anything to fight for. If I 
wasn’t working for you I'd be 
changing sheets on Pullman berths. 
And learning fresh all over again 
every day that I didn’t belong any- 
where. Not even here in this coun- 
try where I was born. And saying 
‘yes, sir,’ ‘no sir,’ until my throat was 
raw with it. Until I felt like I was 
dirt. I’ve got a hate for white folks 
here’’—he indicated his chest—‘‘'so 
bad and so deep that I wouldn’t lift 
a finger to help ’em stop Germans 
or nobody else.” 
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“What makes you think life 
would be better if the Germars ran 
this country?” 

“I don’t think it would. I ain’t 
never said I thought so.” 

“Then I don’t see—” 

“Of course you don’t,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘You never will because 
you ain’t never known what it’s like 
to live somewhere where you ain't 
wanted and every white son-of-a- 
bitch that sees you goes out of his 
way to let you know you ain't 
wanted. Christ, there ain’t even so 
much as a cheap stinking diner in 
this town that I don’t think twice 
before I walk into it to buy a cup of 
lousy coffee, because any white bas- 
tard in there will let me know one 
way or another that niggers belong 
in Harlem. Don’t talk to me about 
Germans. They're only doing the 
same thing in Europe that’s been 
done in this country since the time 
it started.” 

“But—’ 

“Lissen”—he stopped Junto with 
a wave of his hand. “One of the 
boys in the band come back in uni- 
form the other night. You know 
what he’s doing?” 

Junto shock his head. 

“He’s playing loading and un- 
loading ship in some god-damn port 
company. That boy can make a fid- 

dle talk. Make it say uncle. Make 
it laugh. Make it cry. So they fig- 
ured they’d ruin his hands loading 
ships. He tried to play when he 


come by the other night.” He had 
picked the postcard notice up, 
flicked the edge of it with his 
thumbnail. “Jesus! He broke down 
and cried like a baby.” 


It was a 
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long time before he said anythi... 
after that. 

Then finally he had said slowly: 
“I’ve done all the crawling a man 
can do in one lifetime. I don’t fig- 
ure to do no more. Ever. Not for no- 
body. I don’t figure to go to Europe 
on my belly with a broom and a 
shovel in each hand.” He shoved the 
postcard across the table. ‘What 
you going to do about this thing?” 

Junto had sent him to a doctor 
who performed a slight, delicate, 
dangerous operation on his ear. 

“You'll be all right in a month 
or so,” said the doctor. “In the 
meantime mail this letter to your 
draft board.” The letter stated that 
Boots Smith was ill and unable to 
report for a physical examination. 
And, of course, when he was final- 
ly examined, he was rejected. 

Yeah, he thought. That’s what it 
is. He tried to decide just what 
would happen to him and to Junto 
and the doctor. And couldn’t He 
opened the car door, stepped out on 
the sidewalk. Well, at least he knew 
what it was that Junto wanted. 


HEN HE pushed the Jun- 
Ws: doors open, his face 
gave no indication of the 
fact that he was worried. 
He glanced at the long bar where 
men and women were standing 
packed three deep, observing that 
the hum of their conversation, the 
sound of their laughter, almost but 
not quite drowned out the music of 
the juke box. 
It was getting near closing time. 
The white-coated bartenders were 
hastily pouring drinks and making 
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change. Waiters darted about bal- 
ancing heavy trays filled with the 
last drinks that would be served be- 
fore the wide doors closed for the 
night. 

He paused in the doorway for a 
moment, admiring the way the ex- 


- cited movement around the bar and 


the movement of the people at the 
tables and in the booths was reflected 
and multiplied in the sparkling mir- 
rors. Then he waved at the barten- 
ders, sought and found Junto sit- 
ting at a table near the back, and sat 
down beside him without saying 
anything. 

“Want a drink?” Junto asked. 

“Sure.” 

Junto beckoned a passing waiter. 
“Bourbon for him. Soda for me.” 

The waiter deposited the glasses 
on the table and moved off to fill 
the orders from a nearby table of 
boisterous, clamoring customers who 
called out to him to hurry before the 
bar closed. 

Junto picked up his glass, sipped 
the soda slowly. He rolled it around 
in his mouth before he swallowed it 
as though it were a taste sensation 
he was anxious to retain as long as 
possible. Boots watched him in 
silence, waiting to learn how he was 
going to introduce the business 
about the army. 

“That girl,” Junto said, He didn’t 
lock at Boots as he talked; his eyes 
stayed on the noisy crowd at the bar. 
“That girl—Lutie Johnson—” 

“Yeah?” Boots leaned toward him 
across the table. 

“You're to keep your hands off 
her. I've got other plans for her.” 
So it wasn’t the army. It was Lu- 
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tie Johnson. Boots started sliding 
the glass of bourbon back and forth 
on the table, wondering if he had 
managed to conceal his amazement. 
Then, as the full meaning of Jun- 
to’s words dawned on him, he 
frowned. He had had all kinds of 
girls: tall, short, wide-fannied, big- 
breasted, flat-breasted, straight-hair- 
ed, kinky-haired, dark light—all 
kinds, 

But this one—this Lutie Johnson 
—was the first one he’d seen in a 
long time that he really wanted. He 
had even thought that if he couldn’t 
get her any other way, he’d marry 
her. He watched Junto roll the 
soda around on his tongue and was 
surprised to discover that the 
thought of Lutie, with her long legs, 
straight back, smooth brown skin, 
and smiling eyes, sleeping with Old 
Man Junto wasn’t a pleasant one. 

And it wasn’t because Junto was 
white. He didn’t feel the same to- 
ward him as he did toward most 
white men. There was never any- 
thing in Junto’s manner, no intona- 
tion in his voice, no expression that 
crept into his eyes, and never had 
been during the whole time he had 
known him, nothing that he had 
ever said or done that indicated that 
he was aware that Boots was a black 
man. 

He had watched him warily, un- 
believing, suspicious. Junto was al- 
ways the same, and he treated the 
white men who worked for him ex- 
actly the same way he treated the 
black ones. No, it wasn’t because 
Junto was white that he didn’t 
relish the thought of him sleeping 
with Lutie Johnson. 


It was simply that he didn’t like 
the idea of anyone possessing her, 
except of course himself. Was he in 
love with her? He examined his 
feeling about her with care. No. 
He just wanted her. He was in- 
trigued by her. There was a chal- 
lenge in the way she walked with 
her head up, in the deft way she had 
avoided his attempts to make love to 
her. It was more a matter of itch- 
ing to lay his hands on her than any- 
thing else. 

“Suppose I want to lay her my- 
self?” he said. 

Junto looked directly at him for 
the first time. “I made you. If I 
were you, I wouldn’t overlook the 
fact that whoever makes a man can 
also break him.” 

Boots made no reply. He studied 
the bubbles that were forming on 
the side of Junto’s glass, 

“Well?” Junto said. 

“I ain’t made up my mind yet. 
I'm thinking.” 

He fingered the long scar on his 
cheek. Junto could break him all 
right. It would be easy. There 
weren't many places a colored band 
could play and Junto could fix it so 
he couldn’t find a spot from here 
to the coast. He had other bands 
sewed up, and ali he had to do was 
refuse to send an outfit to places 
stupid enough to hire Boots’ band. 
Junto could put a squeeze on a place 
so easy it wasn’t funny. And he 
thought, Pullman porter to Junto’s 
right-hand man. A long jump. A 
long hard way to get where he was 
now. 

Yeah, he thought, Pullmans, The 
train roaring into the night. Coaches 
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rocking and swaying. A bell that 
rang and rang and rang, and refused 
to stop ringing. A bell that stabbed 
into your sleep at midnight, at one, at 
two, at three, at four in the morning. 
Because slack-faced white women 
wanted another blanket, because 
gross white men with skins the red 
of boiled lobster couldn’t sleep be- 
cause of the snoring of someone 
across the aisle. 

Porter! Porter this and Porter 
that. Boy. George. Nameless. He 
got a handful of silver at the end 
of each run, and a mountain of 
silver couldn’t pay a man to stay 
like that. No Name, black my shoes. 
No Name, hold my coat. No Name, 
brush me off. No Name, take my 
bags. No Name. No Name. 

Niggers steal. Lock your bag. 
Niggers lie. Where's my pocket- 
book? Call the conductor. That 
porter—niggers rape. Cover your- 
self up. Didn’t you see that nigger 
looking at you? God damn it! 
Where's that porter? Por-ter! Por- 
ter! 

Balance Lutie Johnson. Weigh 
Lutie Johnson. Long legs and warm 
mouth. Soft skin and pointed 
breasts. Straight slim back and small 
waist. Mouth that curves over white, 
white teeth. Not enough. She didn’t 
weigh enough when she was bal- 
anced against a life of saying “yes 
sit” to every white bastard who had 
the price of a Pullman ticket. Lutie 
Johnson at the end of a Pullman 
run. Not enough. One hundred Lu- 
tie Johnsons didn’t weigh enough. 

He tried to regret the fact that she 
didn’t weigh enough, even tried to 
work up a feeling of contempt for 
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himself. You'd sell your old grand- 
mother if you had one, he told him- 
self. Yes. I'd sell anything I’ve 
got without stopping to think about 
it twice, because I don’t intend to 
learn how to crawl again. Not for 
anybody. 

Because before the Pullmans there 
was Harlem during the depression. 
And he was an out-of-work piano- 
player shivering on street corners in 
a thin overcoat. The hunger hole 
in his stomach had gaped as wide as 
the entrance to the subways. Cold 
nights he used to stand in doorways 
out of the wind, and sooner or later 
a white cop would come up and 
snarl, “‘Move on, you!” 

He had known the shuddering, 
shocking pain of a nightstick land- 
ing on the soles of his feet when he 
slept on park benches “Get the hell 
outta here, yah bum!” 

Yeah. He was a piano-player out 
of work, living on hunger and hate 
and getting occasional jobs in stink- 
ing, smoky, lousy joints where they 
thought he was coked up all the 
time. He was. But it was hunger 
and hate that was the matter with 
him, not coke. 

He would get a meal for playing 
in the joint and the hard-faced white 
man who owned it would toss a cou- 
ple of dollars at him when he left, 
saying, ‘Here you!’ He wanted to 
throw it back, but he had to live, 
and so he took it, but he couldn't 
always keep the hate out of his eyes. 

He had played in dives and hon- 
key-tonks and whorehouses, at rent 
parties and reefer parties. The smell 
of cigarette smoke and rotgut liquor 
and greasy food stayed in his nose. 
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He got so he hated the sight of 
the drunks and dopesters who fre- 
quented the places where he played. 
They never heard the music that 
came from the piano, for they were 
past caring about anything or listen- 
ing to anything. But he had to eat, 
so he went on playing. 

More frequently than he cared to 
remember some drunken white cou- 
ple would sway toward the piano 
mumbling, “Get the nigger to sing,” 
or, “Get the nigger to dance.’’ And 
he would despise himself for not 
lunging at them, but the fact that 
the paltry pay he would get at the 
end of the night’s work was his only 
means of assuaging his constant 
hunger held him rigid on the piano 
bench. 

White cops raided the joints at 
regular intervals, smashing up furni- 
ture, breaking windows with vicious 
eficiency. When they found white 
women lolling about inside, they 
would start swinging their night- 
sticks with carefree abandon. 

He learned to watch the doors 
with a wary eye, and the instant he 
entered a place he located a handy 
exit before he settled down to play. 

When he got the job on the Pull- 
man, he vowed that never again, so 
help him God, would he touch a 
piano. And in place of the stink- 
ing, rotten joints there were miles 
of “Here boy,” “You boy,” “Go 
boy,” “Run boy,” “Stop boy,” 
“Come Boy,” Train rocking and 
roaring through the night. No 
longer hunger. Just hate. ‘Come 
boy,” “Go boy.” “Yes, sir.” “No, 


sir.” “Of course, sir.” 
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AW, Lutie Johnsca didn’t 
V [vse that much. Even if she 

did, he had no way of know- 

ing that he wouldn’t come 
home some night to find a room 
full of arrested motion. Even now 
he never saw the wind moving a cur- 
tain back and forth in front of a 
window without remembering that 
curious, sick sensation he had when 
he walked into his own apartment 
and found the one room alive with 
motion that had stopped just the 
moment before he entered it. 

Everything in the room still ex- 
cept for the sheer, thin curtains 
blowing in the breeze. Everything 
frozen, motionless; even Jubilee, 
stiff still in the big chair, her house 
coat slipping around her body. Only 
the curtain in motion, but the rest 
of the room full of the ghost of 
motion, and he couldn’t move his 
eyes from the curtains. 

It was a warm night in the spring 
—a soft, warm night that lay along 
the train like a woman’s arms as it 
roared toward New York. It was a 
bland, enticing kind of night, and 
he kept thinking about Jubilee wait- 
ing for him at the end of the run. 
He couldn't wait to get to her. Go- 
ing uptown on the subway, he 
thought the train kept slowing 
down, sitting motionless on the 
track, waiting at stations doing every 
damn thing it could to keep him 
from getting to her in a hurry. 

The street had that same soft, 
clinging warmth. It seemed to be 
everywhere around him. He tore up 
the stairs and put his key in the 
door. It stuck in the lock and he 
cursed it for delaying him. The in- 
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stant he got the door open, he knew 
there was something wrong. The 
room was full of hurried, not quite 
quickly enough arrested movement. 
He stood in the doorway looking at 
the room, seeking whatever it was 
that was wrong. 

Jubilee was sitting in the big up- 
holstered chair. She had a funny 
kind of smile on her face. He could 
have sworn that she had got into the 
chair when she heard his key click 
in the lock. 

The thin, sheer curtains were 
blowing in the breeze that came 
through the opened windows. Sway- 
ing gently back and forth at the 
front windows, at the fire escape 
window. But the fire-escape win- 
dow was always closed. Jubilee 
kept it shut because she said it 
wasn't safe to sit in a room in Har- 
lem with a fire escape window open. 
That was how people got robbed. 
Even in hot, sweltering weather it 
was Closed. They had argued about 
it the summer before: 

“Christ, baby! Open the win- 
dow!” 

“I won't. It isn’t safe.’’ 

“But we'll sweat to death in 
here.” 

“That’s better than being robbed 

He crossed the room quickly, 
pushed the curtain aside, and looked 
down, A man was going swiftly 
down the fire escape Not looking 
up, climbing steadily down, down. 
He had his suit jacket over his arm. 
Every time the man passed a lighted 
window, Boots could see him quite 
clearly. Finally the man looked up. 
He had his necktie in his hand. And 
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he was white. Unmistakably—white, 

When he turned back into the 
room, he was so blind with fury he 
couldn’t see anything for a moment. 
Then he saw her sitting in the chair, 
frozen with fear. 

“You double-crossing bitch!” he 
said, and pulled her out of the chair 
and slammed her against the wall. 

He pulled her toward him and 
slapped her. Then threw her back 
against the wall. Again and again. 
Her face grew puffed and swollen 
under his hand. He heard her 
scream, and it pleased him to know 
that she was afraid of him because 
he was going to kill her, and he 
wanted her to know it beforehand 
and be afraid. He was going to take 
a long time doing it, so that she 
would be very afraid before she 
finally died. 

But she fooled him. She ducked 
under his arm and got away from 
him. He took his time turning 
around, because there wasn’t any 
place for her to go. She couldn't 
get all the way away from him, and 
it was going to be fun to play cat 
and mouse with her in this none too 
big room. 

When he turned, she had a knife 
in her hand. He went for her again 
and she slashed him across the face. 

He backed away from her. Blood 
oozed slowly down his cheek. It felt 
warm, And it shocked him to his 
senses, She wasn’t worth going to 
the clink for. She was a raggle-tag 
slut, and he was well rid of her be- 
cause she wasn’t worth a good god 
damn. 

He took the knife away from her. 
She cringed as though she expected 
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him to cut her. He threw it on the 
floor and laughed. 

“You ain’t worth cutting, baby,” 
he said. “You ain’t worth going to 
jail for. You ain’t worth nothing.” 
He laughed again. “Tell your white 
boy friend he can move in any time 
he wants to. I’m through, baby.” 

The sound of Jubilee’s sobbing 
followed him down the hall. As he 
went past the silent doors that lined 
the hallway, he thought, it’s funny 
with all that noise and screaming no 
one had tried to find out what was 
going on. He could have killed her 
easy and no one would even have 
rapped on the door, and he won- 
dered what went on inside these 
other apartments to make their oc- 
cupants so incurious. 

He wanted to laugh at himself 
and at Jubilee. Him riding Pullman 
trains day in and day out and hoard- 
ing those handfuls of silver, so he 
could keep her here in this apart- 
ment, so he could buy her clothes. 
Bowing and scraping because the 
thought of her waiting at the end of 
a run kept him from choking on 
those “Yes sirs” and ‘‘No sits” that 
he said week in and week out. He 
paused on the stairs thinking that 
he ought to go back up and finish 
the job, because leaving it like this 
left him less than a half man, be- 
cause he didn’t even have a woman 
of his own, because he not only had 
to say “Yes sir,” he had to stand by 
and take it while some white man 
grabbed off what belonged to him. 

Killing her wouldn’t change the 
thing any. But if he'd had a gun, 
he would have shot that bastard on 
the fire escape. He went on down 


the stairs slowly. He never realized 
before what a thin line you had to 
cross to do a murder. A thin, small 
narrow line It was less than a pencil 
mark to get across. A man rides a 
Pullman and the woman fools 
around, and the man can’t swallow 
it because he’s had too much 
crawling to do, and the man spends 
the rest of his life behind bars. No. 
He gives up his life on a hot seat, 
or did they hang in this state? He 
didn’t know, because fortunately the 
woman cut the hell out of him, 

The druggist eyed the blood on 
his face. ‘‘Get cut,’’ he asked mat- 
ter-of-factly, 

“Yeah, ‘Put somep’n on it will 
you.” 

The druggist applied a styptic 
pencil. ‘You oughtta see a doctor,” 
he said. “You're going to have a 
bad scar.” And he thought must 
have been a woman who cut him. 
Guys built like this don’t let other 
guys get close enough to them to 
carve them with a knife. Probably 
ran out on the woman and she 
couldn’t take it. 

“A scar don’t mean nothing,’ 
Boots said. 

“What was it—a fight?” 

“Naw. A dame. I beat her up 
and she gave me this for a souve- 
nir.” 

There had been a lot of other 
women since Jubilee. He didn’t re- 
member any of them except that he 
had kicked most of them around a 
bit. Perhaps as vengeance now that 
he came to think about it. He only 
thought about Jubilee when he hap- 
pened to see a pair of curtains 
blowing in a breeze. The scar on his 
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face had become a thin, narrow 
line. Most of the time he forgot it 
was there, though somehow he had 
got into the habit of touching it 
when he was thinking very hard. 
He looked across at Junto patiently 
waiting for an answer. He wasn’t 
quite ready to answer him. Let him 
stew in his own juice for awhile. 
There wasn’t any question in his 
mind about Lutie Johnson being 
worth the price he would have to 
pay for her, nor worth the doubts 
that he would always have about 
her. 


IDING BACK and forth be- 
tween New York and Chica- 
go he used to look forward 
to dropping into Junto’s place. 
He was perfectly comfortable, 
wholly at ease when he was there. 
The white men behind the bar ob- 
viously didn’t care about the color 
of a man’s skin. They were polite 
and friendly—not too friendly but 
just right. It made him feel good 
to go there. Nobody bothered to 
mix a little contempt with the 
drinks because the only thing that 
mattered was whether you had the 
money to pay for them. 
One time when he stopped in for 
a drink, he was filled up to over- 
flowing with hate. So he had two 
drinks. Three drinks. Four drinks. 
Five drinks. To get the taste of 
“you boy’ out of his mouth, to 
shake it out of his ears, to wash it 
off his skin. Six drinks, and he was 
feeling good. 
There was a battered red piano in 
the corner. The same piano that was 
there right now. And he was feel- 
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ing so good that he forgot that he 
had vowed he'd never play a piano 
again as long as he lived. He sat 
down and started playing and kept 
on until he forgot there were such 
things as Pullmans and rumpled 
sheets and wadded-up blankets to be 
handled. Forgot there was a world 
that was full of white voices say- 
ing: ‘Hustle ‘em up, boy’; ‘Step 
on it, boy’; “Hey, boy, I saw a hot 
looking colored gal a couple of 
coaches back—fix it up for me, 
boy.” He forgot about bells that 
were a shrill command to “come a- 
running, boy.” 

Someone touched him on the 
shoulder. He looked up frowning. 

“What do you do for a living?” 

The man was squat, turtle-necked. 
White. 

“What's it to you?” He stopped 
playing and turned on the piano 
bench, ready to send his fist smash- 
ing into the man’s face. 

“You play well. I wanted to offer 
you a job.” 

“Doing what.” And then, an- 
gered because he had answered the 
man at all, he said, “Sweeping the 
joint out?” And further angered 
and wanting to fight and wanting to 
show that he wanted to fight, he 
added, “With my tongue, mebbe?’ 

Junto shook his head. “No. I've 
never offered anyone a job like 
that,” saying it with a seriousness 
that was somehow impressive. 
“There are some things men 
shouldn’t have to do” —a note of re- 
gtet in his voice. “I thought per- 
haps you might be willing to play 
the piano here.” 

He stared at Junto letting all the 
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hate in him show, all the fight, all 
the meanness. Junto stared back. 
And he found himself liking him 
against his will. “How much?” 

“Start at forty dollars.” 

He had turned back to the piano. 
“I'm working at the job right now.” 

It had been a pleasure to work 
for Junto. There hadn’t been any of 
that you're black-and-I’m-white 
business involved It had been okay 
from the night he had started play- 
ing the piano. He had built the or- 
chestra slowly, and Junto had been 
pleased and revealed his pleasure 
by paying him a salary that had now 
grown to the point where he could 
afford to buy anything in the world 
he wanted. No. Lutie Johnson 
wasn’t that important to him. He 
wasn’t in love with her, and even if 
he had been she didn’t weigh 
enough to balance the things he 
would lose 

“Okay,” he said finally. “It 
doesn’t make that much difference 
to me,” 

Junto’s eyes went back to an ex- 
amination of the bar. There was 
nothing in his face to indicate 
whether this was the answer he had 
expected or whether he was sur- 
prised by it. “Don’t pay her for 
singing with the band. Give her 
presents from time to time.” He 
took his wallet out, extracted a hand- 
ful of bills, gave them to Boots. 
“All women like presents. This will 
make it easier for you to arrange for 
me to see her. And please remem- 
ber”’—his voice was precise, care- 
ful, almost as though he were dis- 
cussing the details of a not too im- 
portant business deal—'‘leave her 
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alone. I want her myself.” 

Boots pocketed the money and 
stood up. “Don’t worry,” he said. 
“That babe will be as safe with me 
as though she was in her mother’s 
arms.” 

Junto sipped his soda. “Do you 
think it will take very long?” he 
asked. 

“I dunno. Some women are” —he 
fished for a word, shrugged his 
shoulders and went on—‘‘funny 
about having anything to do with 
white men.” He thought of the cur- 
tains blowing back from the fire- 
escape window and the white man 
going swiftly down, down, down. 
Not all women. Just some women. 

“Money cures most things like 
that.” 

“Sometimes it does.” He tried to 
decide whether it would with Lutie 
Johnson. Yes. She had practically 
said so herself. Yet there was some- 
thin—well, he wasn’t sure a man 
would have an easy time with her. 
She had a streak of hell cat in her 
or he didn’t know women, and he 
felt a momentary and fleeting regret 
at having lost the chance to conquer 
and subdue her. 

He looked down at Junto seated 
at the table and swallowed an im- 
pulse to laugh. For Junto’s squat- 
bodied figure was all gray—gray suit, 
gray hair, gray skin, so that he melted 
into the room. He could sit forever 
at that table and nobody would look 
at him twice. All those people guz- 
zling drinks at the bar never glanced 
in his direction. The ones standing 
outside on the street and the ones 
walking back and fourth were 
dumb, blind, deaf to Junto’s exist- 
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ence. Yet he had them coming and 
going. If they wanted to sleep, they 
paid him; if they wanted to drink, 
they paid him; if they wanted to 
dance, they paid him, and never 
even knew it. 

It would be funny if Junto who 
owned so much couldn’t get to first 
base with Lutie. He wasn’t even 
sure why Junto wanted to lay her. 
He couldn't quite figure it out. 

“How was the crowd tonight?” 
Junto asked. 

“Packed house. 
the ceiling.” 

“No trouble?” 

“Naw. There’s never any trou- 
ble. Them bruisers see to that.” 

“Good.” 

“That girl sings very well,” he 
said. He watched Junto’s face to see 
if he could get some clue from his 
expression as to what it was about 
Lutie Johnson that had made him 
want her. Because there had been 
all kinds of girls in and out of Jun- 
to’s joints and he had never been 
known to look twice at any of them. 

“Yes, Iknow. I heard her.” And 
Junto’s eyes blinked, and Boots 
knew instantly that Junto wanted 
her for the same reason that he had 
—because she was young and ex- 
traordinarily good-looking and any 
man with a spark of life left in him 
would go for her 

“You heard her tonight?’’ Boots 
asked, incredulous. 

“Yes. I was at the Casino for a 
few minutes.” 

Boots shook his head. The old 
man surely had it bad. He had a 
sudden desire to see his face go 
soft and queer. 


Hanging from 


May 


He turned away from the table, 
“I gotta go, Junto. I'll be seein’ 
you.” He walked out of the bar, 
cat-footed, his face as expressionless 
as when he came in, 


T WAS time for intermission 
Y at the Casino. The men in the 
bandstand got up’ from their 
chairs, shoved the music racks 
in front of them aside, yawned and 
stretched. Some of them searched 
through the crowd, seeking the 
young girls who had eyed them from 
the dance floor, intent on getting 
better acquainted with them even 
at the risk of incurring the displeas- 
ure of their escorts. Others headed 
straight for the bar like homing 
pigeons winging toward their roosts. 
Lutie Johnson and Boots Smith 
were sitting at one of the small 
tables near the edge of the dance 
floor. They had been silent ever 
since they sat down. | 
“When will my salary start? And 
how much will it be?” she asked 
finally. She had to know now, to- 
night. She couldn’t wait any longer 
for him to broach the subject. The 
intermission was half over and he 
was still staring at the small glass of 
bourbon in front of him on the 
table. 
“Salary?” he asked blankly 
“For singing with the band.” He 
knew what she want and yet he was 
pretending that he didn’t. She 
looked at him anxiously, conscious 
of a growing sense of dismay. She 
waited for his answer, leaning to- 
ward him, straining to hear it and 
hearing instead the faint, drifting 
sound of music. It disturbed her be- 
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cause at first she thought it wasn’t 
real, that she was imagining the 
sound. She turned toward the band- 
stand and saw that two of the boys 
were practicing. Boots started speak- 
ing when her head was turned so 
that she didn’t see the expression 
on his face. 

“Baby this is just experience,” he 
said. “Be months before you can 
earn money at it.” 

Afterwards she tried to remember 
the tone of his voice and couldn't. 
She could only remember the thin, 
ghostly, haunting music. But he had 
told her she could earn her living 
by singing. He had said the job was 
hers—tied up and sewed up for as 
long as she wanted it. 

“What happened,” she asked 
sharply. 

“Nothing happened, baby. What 
makes you think something hap- 
pened.” 

“You said I could earn my living 
singing. Just last night you said the 
job was mine for as long as I wanted 

“Sure, baby, and I meant it,” he 
said easily. “It’s true. But I don’t 
have all the say-so. The guy who 
owns the Casino—guy named Junto 
—says you ain’t ready yet.” 

“What has he got to do with it.’ 

“I just told you,” patiently. 
“Christ, he owns the joint.” 

“Is he the same man that owns 
the Bar and Grill.” 

“Yeah.” 

The music faded away, returned, 
was lost again. She remembered 


Junto’s squat figure reflected in the 
mirror behind the bar. A figure in 
a mirror lifted a finger, shook his 


head, and she was right back where 
she started. No, not quite; for this 
still, sick feeling inside of her was 
something she hadn’t had before. 
This was worse than being back 
where she started because she hadn't 
been able to prevent the growth of a 
bright optimism that had pictured a 
shining future. 

She had to go on living on the 
street, in that house. 

She looked at him, thinking. He 
would like to know that it meant 
everything in the world to me. 
There was nothing in his expres- 
sion to indicate that the knowledge 
that she was bitterly disappointed 
would concern him or that he was 
even faintly interested. But she knew 
by the eager way he was bending 
toward her across the table, by the 
intentness with which he was study- 
ing her, that he was seeking to dis- 
cover the degree of her disappoint- 
ment. 

She got up from the table. 
“Well,” she said, ‘thanks for the 
chance, anyway.” 

“Yeah,” he said vaguely. He was 
fingering the scar on his cheek. 
“Hey, wait a minute, where you go- 
in’?” 

“I'm going home. Where did you 
think I was going?” 

“But you ain’t going to stop sing- 
ing with the band, are you?.” 

“What would be the point. I 
work all day. I'm not going to sing 
half the night for the fun of it.”’ 

“But the experience—” 

“I'm not interested,” she said 
flatly. 
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He put his hand on her arm. 
“Wait and I'll drive you home. I 
want to talk to you, baby. You can’t 
walk out on me like this.” 

“I’m not walking out on you,” 
she said impatiently. “I’m tired and 
want to go home.” 

“Okay” he withdrew his hand. 
“Junto sent you this—” He pulled 
a small white box out of his vest 
pocket and handed it to her. 

The cover stuck and she pulled 
it off with a jerk that set the rhine- 
stone earrings inside to glinting as 
the rainbow-colored lights touched 
them. They were so alive with fiery 
color that they seemed to move in- 
side the small box. 

“Thanks,” she said, and her voice 
sounded hard, brassy to her own 
ears. “I can't imagine anything I 
needed more than these.” 

She turned away from him ab- 
ruptly, hurried across the dance 
floor, down the long, massive stair- 
case to the cloakroom. She took her 
coat from the hat-check girl, put a 
quarter on the thick white saucer on 
the shelf. As she went out the door, 
she thought, I should have left the 
earrings with the girl, she probably 
needs them as badly as I do. © 

The Casino’s doorman, resplen- 
dent in his dark red uniform, 
paused with his hand on a taxi-door 
and looked after her as she walked 
toward Seventh Avenue. He thought 
the long black skirt made an angry 
sound as she moved swiftly toward 
the corner. 

She was holding the earring box 
so tightly that she could feel the 
cardboard give a little, and she 
squeezed it harder She tried not to 


May 
think, to keep the deep anger that 
boiled up in her under control. 
There wasn’t any reason for her to 
be angry with Boots Smith and Jun- 
to. She was to blame. 

Yet she could feel a hard, tight 
knot of anger and hate forming 


‘within her as she walked along. She 


decided to walk home, hoping that 
the anger would evaporate on the 
way. She moved in long, swift 
strides. There was a hard sound to 
her heels clicking against the side- 
walk and she tried to make it louder. 
Hard, hard, hard. That was the only 
way to be—so hard that nothing, 
the street, the house, the people— 
nothing would ever be able to 
touch her. 

Down one block, and then the 
next—135th, 134th, 133d, 132d, 
131st. Slowly she began to reach 
for some conclusion, some philos- 
ophy with which to rebuild her shat- 
tered hopes. The world hadn't col- 
lapsed about her. She hadn’t been 
buried under brick and rubble, fall- 
ing plaster and caved-in sidewalks. 
Yet that was how she had felt lis- 
tening to Boots. 


one night, she picked up a 

Negro newspaper that had 

been discarded by a more af- 
fluent passenger. And because of 
her reluctance to give up the idea 
of singing, it seemed to her that an 
advertisement leaped at her from 
the theatrical pages: “Singers 
Needed Now for Broadway Shows. 
Nightclub Engagements. Let Us 
Train You for High-Paying Jobs.” 
She tore it out and put it in her 


Cove is home on the subway 
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pocketbook, thinking cautiously that 
it was at least worth investigating, 
but not pe-mitting herself to build 
any hopes on it. 

The next night after work she 
went to the Crosse School for Sin- 
gers. It was on the tenth floor of a 
Forty-Second Street office building. 
Going up in the elevator, she some- 
how couldn’t prevent the faint stir- 
ring of hope, the beginnings of ex- 
pectancy. 

A brassy haired blonde was the 
sole occupant of the small waiting 
room. She looked up from the book 
she was reading when Lutie opened 
the door. 

Lutie produced the advertisement 
from her purse, “I came for an audi- 
tion.” 

“Have a seat. Mr. Crosse will see 
you in a minute.” 

A buzzer sounded, and the girl 
stopped reading to say, ‘‘Mr. Crosse 
will see you now. It’s that door to 
the left. Just walk right in.” 

Lutie opened the door. The walls 
of the room inside were covered 
with glossy photographs of smiling 
men and women clad in evening 
clothes. A hasty glance revealed that 
all the pictures were warmly in- 
scribed to “Dear Mr. Crosse.” 

She walked toward a desk at the 
end of the room. It was a large flat- 
topped desk and Mr. Crosse had his 
feet on top of it. 

“I came for an audition,” Lutie 
explained. 

“Sure. Sure. What kind of sing- 
ing you do?”’ He took the cigar out 
of his mouth, 

“Nightclub,” she said briefly, not 
liking him, not liking the fact that 


the end of the cigar he was holding 
in his hand had been chewed until 
it was a soggy, shredding mass of 
tobacco, and that the room was filled 
with the rank smell of it. 

“Okay. Okay. We'll try you out. 
Come on in here.” 

At the end of her first song, he 
opened his eyes. “Okay, okay,” he 
said, “We'll go back to the office 
now.” 

He lowered his bulk into the 
swivel chair behind his desk, put his 
feet up. ‘‘Sit down,” he said, in- 
dicating a chair near the desk. 
“You've got a good voice. Very 
good voice,” he said. “I can prac- 
tically guarantee you a job. About 
seventy-five dollars a week.” 

“What's the catch in it?” she 
asked. 

“There’s no catch,’ he said de- 
fensively. ‘Been in business here 
for twenty years. Absolutely no 
catch. Matter of fact, I don’t usually 
listen to the singers myself. But just 
from looking at you I thought, that 
girl is good. Got a good voice. So 
I decided to audition you myself.” 
He put the cigar in his mouth and 
chewed it vigorously. 

“When do I start working at this 
seventy-five dollar a week job,” she 
asked sarcastically. 

“About six weeks. You need some 
training. Things like timing and 
how to put a song over. Called 
showmanship. We teach you that. 
Then we find you a job and act as 
your agent. We get ten percent of 
what you make. Regular agents’ 
fee.” 

“What does the training cost.” 
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“Hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars.”” 

She got up from the chair. One 
hundred and twenty-five-dollars. 
She wanted to laugh. It + ight as 
well be one thousand ai. twenty- 
five dollars. One was just as easy 
to get as the other. 

“I’m sorry to have taken your 
time. It’s out of the question.” 

“They all say that,” he said. “All 
of ’em. It sounds out of the ques- 
tion because most people really don’t 
have what it takes to be singers. 
They don’t want it bad enough. 
They see somebody earning hun- 
dreds a veek and they never stop to 
think that person made a lot of sacri- 
fices to get there.” 

“I know all that. In my case it’s 
impossible.” 

“You don’t have to pay it all at 
once. We arrange for down pay- 
ments and so much a week in special 
cases. Makes it easier that way.” 

“You don’t understand, I just 
don’t have the money,” she turned 
away, started past his desk. 

“Wait a minute” He put his feet 
on the floor, got up from the swivel 
chair and laid a fat hand on her arm. 

She looked down at his hand. The 
skin was the color of the underside 
of a fish—a grayish white. There 
were long black hairs on the back of 
it—even on the fingers. It was a 
boneless hand, thick-covered with 
fat. She drew her arm away. He 
was so saturated with the smell of 
tobacco that it seeped from his skin, 
his clothing. The cigar in his flabby 
fingers was rank, strong. 

“You know a good-looking girl 
like you shouldn't have to worry 


about money,” he said softly. She 
didn’t say anything and he con- 
tinued, “In fact, if you and me can 
get together a coupla nights a week 
in Harlem, those lessons won’t cost 
you a cent. No sir, not a cent.” 

Yes, she thought, if you were 
born black and not too ugly, this is 
what you get, this is what you find. 
It was a pity he hadn't lived back in 
the days of slavery, so he could have 
raided the slave quarters for a likely 
wench any hour of the day or night. 
This is the superior race, she said to 
herself, take a good long look at 
him: black, oily hair; slack, gross 
body; grease spots on his vest; 
wrinkled shirt collar; cigar ashes on 
his suit; small pig eyes engulfed in 
the fat of his face 

She remembered the inkwell on 
the desk in back of him. She picked 
it up in a motion so swift that he 
had no time to guess her intent. She 
hurled it full force in his face. The 
ink paused for a moment at the ob- 
struction of his eyebrows then 
dripped down over the fat jowls, 
over the wrinkled collar, the grease- 
stained vest; trickled’ over his 
mouth. 

She slammed the door of the of- 
fice behind her, The girl in the re- 
ception room looked up, startled at 
the sound. 

“Through so quick,” she asked. 

“Yes.” She walked past the girl. 


Hurry, she told herself. Hurry, 
hurry, hurry! 

“Didya fill out an application,” 
the girl called after her. 


“T won’t need one’’—she said the 
words over her shoulder. 


Coming w dune 


THE FOXES OF HARROW By Frank Y erby 
A popular best seller with over 600,000 copies already in print, this 
colorful story of old New Orleans with its handsome white heroes 
and their quadroon mistresses is an engrossing historical novel that 
you will remember fondly for many years. Make sure you read this 
swash-buckling tale. 


IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By Fannie Hurst 
The noted American novelist who has written several best sellers sees 
the Negro’s dilemma as a blot on the face of the greatest nation on 
earth but feels that careful strategy is needed to win equal rights for 
the darker brother. Her article is a touching plea by a great author, one 
that is ‘‘must’’ reading. 

MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE By Ann Petry 
The widely-acclaimed author of the new best seller The Street tells 
how she met Jim Crow for the first time while still a little girl in a 
supposedly tolerant Northern state. Hers is a touching, shocking 
report. 


ARE WHITES HEALTHIER THAN NEGROES? By Dr. Paul B. Cornely 
Debunking a half dozen claims about the Negro health as compared 
to the white population, this prominent Howard University medical 
school professor shows that the Negro has many physical assets that 
whites lack. He sees the Negro healthier than whites when given the 
same environment and living conditions. Here is a sensational story 
that you cannot afford to miss. 


LETTERS FROM THE SECRET KEEPER By Herbert Aptheker 
Published for the first time are the amazing letters written by slaves 
in the South plotting revolt against their masters. These letters tell 
a thrilling story of courage by Negro slaves in their fight for freedom. 


HOW DIXIE NEWSPAPERS HANDLE THE NEGRO By Eldon Roark 
In every newspaper office in the South, editors have unwritten laws 
on how the Negro shall be handled in news articles. Here from a 
columnist in a Memphis newspaper is the story of how Dixie editors 
handle the ticklish problem of writing about Negroes. It is revealing 


reading. 
+ 
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1. Mordecai Johnson 5. James Weldon Johnson 9. Jack Johnson 
2. Pete Johnson 6. Hall Johnson 10. Ben Johnson 
3. Cornelius Johnson 7. Campbell Johnson 11. James P. Johnson 
4. J. Rosamund Johnson 8. Charles S. Johnson 12. ie Johnson 


IBRARIANS in high schools throughout the nation last month got] 

/ a new edition of the book Magazines For High School Libraries by 
Laura K. Martin, chairman of the evaluation committee of thel 
American Association of School Librarians. After carefully reviews 

ing the 5,982 magazines published in the nation, Miss Martin selected 1009 
recommended for inclusion of the book shelves of every school library,4 

NeGRO DiGEst was among that 100. 

In recommending NEGRO DiGEst, Miss Martin wrote in her bookiy 
“Culling its contents from a wide variety of newspapers and magazines§ 
and expressing the viewpoints of both white and Negro leaders on alll 
aspects of race relations, the DiGEsT is needed wherever there are Negrol 
young people, or where race problems are studied. Its monthly round 
table gives voice to both sides of issues as seen by equally eminent au- 
thorities. It should be widely read by both races for its heartening picture 
of progress in understanding. 

“The literature of our largest minority group, the Negro, is plentiful 
and much of it is well adapted to high school use. For senior students 
and faculty, a most interesting magazine is NEGRO DiGEsT which gives} 
a condensed coverage of what leading periodicals and individuals are 
saying about the Negro and his problem, and what, if anything, is being 
done about them. Except for frequent debates between outstanding par- 
ticipants, it is very free of the pressure of heated opinion.” 

For some months now NEkGRO DicEst has been going to libraries in 
leading high schools and colleges through subscriptions from the schools 
and through gifts from interested friends. We have a library fund devoted 
to putting Necro Dicest in leading white universities in the South. You 
can do your share in this worthy venture by sending your contribution to 
our library fund. It will be an investment in better race relations, guar- 
anteeing that white students in Dixie read a magazine including the best 
articles in the nation’s press on race relations. 


